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THE UNIONIST PROGRAMME 


(IR WILLIAM HARCOURT, when _ blindness 
J serves his turn, can display no more eyeball than 
a new-born kitten. He asserted at Nottingham on 
Wednesday that the Unionists are programme- lim, and 
that they will fail in consequence to win the country. 
Sir William Harcourt alone could have summoned up 
sufficient hardihood to make such an amazing statement. 
Mr. Balfour has been making speeches and issuing an 
election address, Mr. Chamberlain has been issuing an 
address and making speeches, Mr. Goschen has done 
both, the Duke of Devonshire would have issued an 
address were he not a Duke, and, at all events, he has 
made a speech and a good speech too. And what is all this 
writing and oratory about * The policy of the Unionist 
Government. ‘The inevitable conclusion must be that Sir 
William Harcourt ignores the Unionist pronouncements 
because he feels that they are difficult to criticise. He 
may be commended for his discretion, if not for his 
candour. The Qucen’s Speeches, which can be con- 
structed without difficulty from the Unionist utterances 
of the past week, have several indisputable merits. 
They provide enough work for several Sessions to come 
without gorging Parliament with indigestible legisla- 
tion. ‘They are constructive and not destructive. ‘They 
show a practical knowledge of working-class necessities, 
and they are social without being Socialistic. We may 
look forward to a period of useful law-making which 
will leave capital unharmed, and not increase the respon- 
sibilities of the State unduly. 'The Unionist Govern- 
ment has not fallen short of expectations, and it 
preserves, at the same time, the virtue of moderation. 

One of the capital offences of the late Ministry con- 
sisted in its persistent neglect of agriculture. It intro- 
duced a Light Railways Bill, and was therewith content 
to say ditto to Sir William Harcourt when he chuckled 
over the cheapness of country produce. Its successor 


has been pledged by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Goschen to 
Registered as a Newspaper 


pay prompt attention to the farmer and the labourer. 
Rates are to be relieved by the Imperial Exchequer, 
and thus more money will be available for wages. 
We hope that the Government will go a_ step 
further and overhaul the whole system of local 
finance, which stands as a monumental instance 
of the national lack of method. Mr. Goschen hints, 
besides, that the Government will be prepared to 
sanction advances to agriculturists on due security. 
We see no objection whatever to the extension of a 
principle which has already worked smoothly in Ireland 
with regard to land purchase. ‘The amendment of the 
Richmond Act so as to give tenants security for their 
improvements is expedient enough, since the conditions 
of farming have altered since that measure was passed. 
In Ireland, according to Mr. 'T. W. Russell, there is to 
be a further recasting of the land laws, and there is the 


Cowper Commission to show that the fall of 


prices has rendered their modification inevitable. Thus 
the Government has not remained deaf to the 
claims of the country-side. Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches 
prove that it has artisan interests in regard as well. A 
reasonable Employers’ Liability Bill and an Arbitration 
Bill will go far to render the relations between masters 
and men more friendly than hitherto. State advances 
for the improvement of working-class dwellings, and to 
facilitate purchase by their occupiers must command 
general approval. In particular trades skilled workmen 
are practically in the possession of vested interests, and 
their conversion into householders would increase their 
stake in existing social arrangements. Altogether the 
programme as viewed sectionally—if the phrase may be 
permitted—could not be bettered. We miss one or two 
proposals, especially a Railway Rates Bill, but they will 
come in due course. 

‘The programme contains schemes of a more sweeping 
character, and some of them can obviously be traced to 
Mr. Chamberlain. ‘They are none the worse for that, 
provided that due regard is paid to financial necessities. 
Old Age Pensions are promised, and in principle they 
deserve nothing but praise. The problem that their 
deviser will have to solve is how far he can avoid 
injuring the friendly societies on the one hand, and 
imposing undue liabilities on the State on the other, 
In common honesty we must admit that no plan as 
yet before the public fulfils these conditions. ‘The 
matter should be considered by a Royal Commission 
before a Bill is tabled, and if its report is in the 
affirmative so much the better. The Government 
will, we trust, avoid law-making in a hurry when 
it has received the approval of the electorate. 
Again a moderate measure of temperance reform 
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on the lines of the Gothenburg system would be 
eminently desirable, provided it did not impose undue 
liabilities on the municipalities. In view of those very 
pessimistic letters in the Times, we must put in a plea 
for ‘examination and inquiry. That said, we have 
done with criticism even of a tentative character. <A 
further instalment of London reform is a necessary con- 
sequence of the County Councils Act, and the Unionists 
are perfectly competent to bring it about. ‘They may 
be relied upon to avoid the monstrous confiscations 
advocated by the Farrer Commission, to pay regard to 
the requirements of localities, and to set up no ‘ over- 
gorged central bureaucracy.’ Lastly every Churchman 
and every conscientious Nonconformist will rejoice that 
the case of religious education is no longer to go by 
default. The position of the Voluntary schools is 
anomalous, unjust, and ruinous. The country has 
decided by an overwhelming majority for denomina- 
tional—not necessarily Church of England—teaching, 
and yet the voluntary principle receives every kind of 
discouragement. ‘The State is bound to come to its 
rescue, and if the Unionist Government were to spend 
its whole time on nothing else, it would deserve well of 
the nation at large, though it might offend a few narrow 
schismatics. ‘Their hostility, after all, is not of supreme 
consequence. 


ROSEBERY V. ARGYLL 


W°* confess to having fancied, when the Govern- 

ment called by courtesy Lord Rosebery’s broke 
up, that the Lord of Dalmeny must have had more 
than enough of political life for the time, and that he 
would not improbably retire from the surfeit. He 
certainly might have done so without reproach from 
his colleagues, and no one else would have thought his 
retirement unreasonable, unnatural, or in any way 
remarkable. It is pretty well known that Lord 
Rosebery had no desire to join the Cabinet of which 
he afterwards became chief, and that in fact it took 
great persuasion to bring him into it. He was aware 
that in taking Mr. Gladstone’s place at the head of 
affairs he revived and stimulated some old political 
jealousies which almost amounted to political hostility. 
With these he had still to contend after discovering 
that his mere position as Prime Minister did not give 
him weight enough for the purpose. Once released 
from his unsought ‘ place without power, which is a 
purgatory, or if not a purgatory a hell, he might have 
been expected to show some intention of retirement 
for health’s sake or what not—an expectation all the 
more reasonable since it appears that he can hardly 
speak in public without offending or embarrassing his 
party, while it is pretty certain that except by 
Sir William Harcourt’s permission he could not take 
the place in another Radical Administration which he 
is thought not to have filled in the last. Why with 
broken health not yet well mended, and therefore pro- 
vided with the best of excuses for keeping quiet, he 
should plunge into the election fray and fight up to the 
last moment allowed to him, is not so clear as it might 
be. No doubt there is an explanation which, in other 
circumstances, would settle everything at once. Lord 
Rosebery’s friends could say that no matter what his 
future position may be, no matter what disappointments 
he has borne or inflicted, it is his duty and his pleasure 
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to aid his party to the utmost of his power. And that 
no doubt, would be a good reproving answer. The 
fact is, however, that Lord Rosebery’s incursions into 
the battle do not aid his party. He never smites jn 
any quarter of the field but his friends count the greater 
number of broken heads among themselves. ‘hey 
let him know this, though, of course, at a crisis like the 
present, they do so in the gentlest whispers for fear of 
rousing the taunt of division and discontent. Still, 
they do let him know it, but never, so far, to the im- 
provement of his aim, or (which they would greatly 
prefer, apparently) the staying of his hand altogether. | 

The hell-and-purgatory speech about which we had 
something to say last week sent most of Lord Rosebery’s 
official friends whispering mad. But without their 
wrathful sibilances, he might have learned from the foe 
how frightfully he had given self and friends away, 
resolving upon greater care in future. But suppose any 
such good resolution made, it was forgotten in the 
excitement of the Duke of Argyll’s attack a few days 
later. Now we are not going to say that we pro- 
foundly admire the whole tone, temper, and style 
of the Duke of Argyll’s attack. There were loftinesses 
about it—the usual loftiness but more abundant— 
which might compel a tear or a smile from the Duke's 
best friends. But in substance it was right enough, and, 
but for that entire absence of the serpent in Lord Rose- 
bery’s bosom which includes the creature’s wisdom, he 
would have made no attempt to answer it. The Duke's 
accusations came to this: Lord Rosebery’s views about 
ending or mending the House of Peers seemed to be 
regulated very much by his colleagues and the varying 
exigencies of party arrangement. For, said the Duke, 
first he makes a speech at Bradford in which he formally 
defends the system of having two Houses of Parliament, 
saying, amongst other things to the same effect, ‘I am 
not for the uncontrolled government of a single Chamber 
any more than I am for the uncontrolled government of 
a single man. At a later date, and still speaking as 
Prime Minister, he holds forth in the same style at 
Glasgow. But a little while afterward his Home Secre- 
tary, Mr. Asquith, takes up the subject in a very 
different strain. Speaking at Birmingham, he refers to 
Lord Rosebery’s opinion as purely personal, ridicules his 
argument, and emphatically declares against any attempt 
to amend or enlarge the constitution of the House of 
Lords! And what, the Duke of Argyll goes on to ask, 
what happened after the publication of Mr. Asquith’s 
‘undisguised sneer? > Lord Rosebery ‘at once came 
to heel. A Cabinet Council having been held mean- 
while, he presently went down to Devonport and made 
another speech, advising his party that what he had 
said before about two Houses of Parliament was solely 
said to expound his personal position. ‘I was in honour 
and consistency bound to declare that, so far as my 
position went, I had not entirely retracted from the 
basis on which I had started... . But with that 
declaration, I, for my part, had done with the subject. 
I have no intention of wasting more breath on a discus- 
sion, which, I confess, can only have one purpose—to 
divide and disunite the Liberal party.’ 

Now it is to be observed that the detail of these 
accusings (here much abridged) was all drawn from the 
Duke of Argyll by Lord Rosebery himself. ‘They 
were but vague and general when first launched, and 
would have passed with but little notice had Lord 
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Rosebery been able to keep in the clever, the ¢ riled” 
and ‘riling’ little speech in which he contradicted the 
Duke and challenged him to say more. ‘The challenge 
answered, Lord Rosebery’s colleagues have again the 
distress of wishing him a more useful talent in the use 
and suppression of speech. He can reply, indeed, that 
it is false to say that he has ever changed his opinion of 
the value of a second legislative chamber; -but he 
Jeaves his antagonists free to answer that he only means 
by that his ‘ personal ° opinion, which he did not 
distinguish from his official opinion at Bradford and 
did at Devonport—fearing, as he acknowledged, 
to divide his party. As to the late Home Secretary's 
startling and well-remembered speech at Birmingham 
Lord Rosebery replies that neither he nor Mr 
Asquith ‘can perceive the sneer.’ It is very good of 
Mr. Asquith to say so, but rather late. 
did not perceive the sneer at the time? Every soul in 
England who takes an interest in political affairs was 
struck with the hardihood of Mr. Asquith’s hostile and 
mocking comment on his chief's House of Lords deliver- 
ance; and Lord Rosebery ought to know, if he does 
not, that his lamentable decline from a most exalted 
place in public esteem (we ourselves deplore the fall 
sincerely) was helped very much indeed by the palpable 
‘climb down’ at Devonport, after Mr. Asquith’s rude 
and menacing assertion of a counter policy. These, 
however, are things that mainly concern the late Prime 
Minister alone. What he does for his colleagues and 
his party by this entirely-avoidable scrimmage with the 
other Scottish noble is to bring out the divisions and 
dissensions on the main point at issue which they would 


And who else 


so much rather conceal. Is it so very desirable at this 
moment that Mr. Asquith’s fierce desire for a single 
chamber should be proclaimed by Lord Rosebery, who 
does not understand how any real student of politic: al 
affairs can harbour such a wish? If in the security of 
office his lordship declined to raise or continue a dis- 
cussion which, he confessed, ‘could only have one 
purpose, to divide and disunite the Liberal party,’ what 
does he mean by helping the Duke of Argyll to revive 
it now—in the midst of a general party struggle for 
power? ‘That is the trouble he makes with his friends. 
But, as they say in the United States of America, ‘ it 
is not our funeral.’ 


THE VISIt OF THE ITALIAN SQUADRON 


TINUE visit of the Italian squadron to Portsmouth is 
a break in the monotony of electioneering news 
from which we suffer and shall continue to suffer for 


some weeks. .As a spectacle the entry of the Duke of 


Grenoa’s ships was decidedly more picturesque than the 
most enthusiastic meeting, though it was probably not 
quite so lively as the agreeable scene which was con- 
temporancously transacting itself at Omagh. But we 
shall have Messrs. Healy and Dillon with us, if not 
always, which would be too shocking a prospect, at least 
for some time. ‘The visit happens too to suggest more 
agreeable associations. It is for one thing a satisfaction 
that we are able to repay the much, and_ hearty, hospi- 
tality which our own ships have always received in Italian 
ports. If English are to be found in every sea, ‘ prowl- 
ing with hostile keel’ as Mr. Bright once put it, there 
are happily some who feel no call to recognise the 
hostility. Among them are the Italians, and we have 
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many kindly welcomes at Naples, Spezzia, and Venice to 
repay. The Kiel meeting gives us the opportunity by 
making it natural for the Italians to drop in at Ports- 
mouth on their way home. 

The difficulty as times go is to prevent the world 
from seeing more in these events than they really con- 
tain. Admiral Gervais and his squadron also visited 
Portsmouth on their way back from that historic cruise 
to Cronstadt which was the beginning of a series of 
political naval visits. We received the admiral and his 
squadron to the best of our ability, and we can do no 
more for the Duke of Genoa. The Italian visit indicates 
nothing very new, disturbing or political. If there is 
any reason for seeing more in it all than a common 
exchange of courtesies, the fault is not with us. No 
doubt the host must needs receive a guest who is not 
only a possible but a probable ally, and one from whom 
he has received much civility already, in a somewhat 
more genial spirit than he can reasonably be expected 
to feel towards another, with whom indeed he would 
willingly be on the most hearty terms, but who has the 
misfortune to be just at present almost wholly destitute of 
skin. If that unlucky guest happens to be in the humour 
to scrutinise the reception given to others with jealous 
eyes that is a pity, but one really does not know what is to 
be done in such a case. We cannot be rude to other 
people merely to please our skinless friend. We can 
only take good care to say nothing about him. In the 
present case nothing has been said, or done, which even 
malice can distort into an offence to any third party. 
We and the Italians did not take the opportunity 
afforded by a general meeting to parade a particular 
friendship as a hardly-veiled threat to our host and 
some of our fellow guests. This is what the French 
and the Russians did at Kiel with signal want of breed- 
ing, and want too of any sense of dignity. The 
reception given to the Italian squadron is perfectly 
free from a touch of threat to anybody. We are 
very glad to see their great ships. ‘There may be 
some doubt, some difference of opinion among ex- 
perts as to the value of these vast machines. It 
is also open to question whether Italy possesses 
the number of trained men required to handle them 
all in war, and it is the nature of these vast, power- 
ful things that unless they are managed by very 
skilled hands they are more dangerous to their own 
side than to the enemy. But whatever question there 
may be upon these points it is beyond doubt that the 
Italian navy, which is represented by the squadron at 
Portsmouth, is the outward and visible sign of the 
determination of Italy to discharge one duty which is 
incumbent on ‘a power in her geographical position 
Unless she is prepared to be strong on the sea Italy must 
be weak indeed. If spending money largely, if studying 
hard to spend it to the best effect, and if practising 
can make a strong fleet Italy will have one. We have 
no shadow of a wish that she should fail. Her navy is 
not built with a running comment to the effect that it 
is meant to be used against us. ‘To abuse England, to 
concoct schemes for injuring her colonies and her trade, 
are not sure ways of winning popularity in Italy. 
Therefore there may well be a particular tone of 
geniality in our reception of the Italian ships—and 
therefore our friendship is likely to last the longer. 
When A is effusively affectionate to B only for ie 
purpose of annoying C their alliance is liable to be very 
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fragile. It is at least subject to risks which do not 
threaten those who are allies because they happen to 
have the same interests and to like one another. 


AN IMPOTENT PARLIAMENT 
\ ICHELET once wrote that in polities what you 
1 


appear to be doing is of more importance than 
what you really do. In the sense in which it was meant, 
something may be said for this Machiavelian maxim, 
but its interpretation or adaptation in vogue to-day in 
France is wholly obnoxious, except indeed, for the 
lethal effect it can scarcely fail to exert on the Govern- 
ment putting it in force. Do nothing, but keep up a 
pretence of doing something, is at present the watch- 
word of the French Deputies. Qualms of conscience 
quickened by the instinct of self-preservation ruffle at 
times the agitated indolence of these legislators at so 
much a week. The labourer is worthy of his hire, but 
he is at least expected to labour and—the most weary- 
ing part of the business—on occasion in some other 
interest than his own. ‘The representatives, in theory 
of the people, in fact of themselves, recall at intervals 
their burdensome obligation to make a show of public 
spirit in the Palais Bourbon as well as at the hustings. 
They have babbled of reforms—the country, strangely 
enough, would seem to have some sort of faith in reforms 
—their urgency and their possibility, and as en fin de 
compte they are where they are for the purpose of 
manufacturing the article in question, they make a 
semblance at a pinch of getting to work. Approaching 
their task not from conviction but of dire necessity they 
are content if they save appearances. In a fit of 
spurious energy of this order the Chamber has just 
produced a piece of legislation which for prodigious 
shoddiness puts in the shade all previous rubbish sent 
out from the same workshop. 

After disposing in the spring of a Budget that ought 
to have been voted at the latest early last winter, the 
Chamber started on the discussion of a Bill for reform- 
ing the Drink Traffic. With the exception of a few 
sittings wasted in interpellations, and of some hours 
spent in the transaction of current affairs, it has since 
devoted its entire time to the measure. On Saturday a 
Bill, or rather an alleged Bill, having no connection 
except in name with that originally introduced, was 
passed by a large majority to the considerable astonish- 
ment of simple folk, who imagined that the law had 
been talked weeks ago into a premature grave—as indeed 
it had. After the manner of luckless Bills and unhappy 
nations, this legislative abortion has an extensive public 
and an unsavoury secret history. It came into the 
world a Bill of a fairly well-favoured aspect, workable 
as it stood, and intended, according to all appearance, 


to pass. It provided a remedy for a state of 


things admitted by politicians of all parties to be 
intolerable. But we are concerned with its fate 
not with its provisions. For a brief space every- 
thing went well. ‘The Deputies vied with each other 
in belauding the principle of the measure, in fore- 
casting the benefits it would bestow on a democracy 
whose welfare they had at heart, in expressing their firm 
intention not to rest until it became law. Chatter of this 
kind continued until it was deemed that enough dust 
had been thrown in the eyes of the electorate. ‘Then 
the pricking of the balloon began. The Bill had to 
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be made harmless. In its original shape it tended 
towards improving the morality and safeguarding the 
health of the entire population but, in the case of an 
influential body of voters, on the condition of injuring 
their pockets. ‘The discussion degenerated into a mere 
battle of interests. Deputies took this side or that, as 
the keeping of their seat or the swelling of their balance at 
the bank suggested. ‘The longer the discussion lasted the 
faster and more furious became the fun. But this Parlia- 
mentary farce beggars description. It might have been 
played at the Palais Royal instead of at the Palais 
Bourbon. It was no question of amending a defective 
Bill, but of thugging a measure inconvenient if useful, 
Any stick was good enough for beating the dying dog, 
The principles involved in some of the articles were so 
exaggerated as to become impossible of application, 
except in Wonderland, or essential parts of the 
mechanism of the Bill were grotesquely distorted or 
simply sliced out. Finally, one afternoon last week, the 
very bottom was knocked out of the Bill by the simple 
expedient of making its execution financially an impossi- 
bility. But at this juncture the Chamber took stock 
of its handiwork and a great fear fell upon the sage 
assembly. The Bill lay then in rags and tatters, gutted, 
formless and void. ‘The country was cheated of’ its 
reform: how would the country take the exploit ? An 
old Parliamentary hand, M. Rouvier, helped his col- 
leagues out of this evil pass. He had the sublime 
impudence to suggest the voting of the Bill as it stood, 
the voting that is of a measure that is a mere farrago 
of disconnected articles, as often as not contradictory, 
and bearing the same relation to a Bill that a dummy 
in a jeu de massacre does to a human being. 

It is difficult to avoid the belief that this sort of 
thing cannot last. ‘There comes a time when the career 
of Jeremy Diddler, even when he is a legislator, is cut 
short. ‘The day must come when the French Deputy 
will be called upon to justify his existence. ‘The 
present Chamber has a sorrier record than any of its 
predecessors, which is saying a great deal. ‘Taken as a 
whole it is composed of men who are playing simply 
and solely for their own hand, who are politicians as 
they might have been pork-butchers or pickpockets, 
Whose ambition is to sell to the highest bidder any 
convictions on which they may lay their hands, who 
vote, in a word, to live. "To make a working legislative 
machine out of such material as this, it is necessary that 
it should be moulded by a strong man. Walpole is 
credited with having done something of the sort, but 
France is wanting in Walpoles and has to make shift 
with Ministers who are a little better or a little worse 
than their following. The result has been the systematic 
palming off of stones for bread. Of late the stones 
have been, so to speak, of very bad quality. The 
French elector has the stomach of an ostrich, but there 
are things that even he cannot swallow. 


FOLK-LORE IN OPERATION 


TYNE story of the death of Bridget Cleary was 

brought to an end last week by the conviction of 
eight persons for various offences ranging from man- 
slaughter to unlawful wounding ; and a truly appalling 
one it is. The published reports of the actual trial are 
meagre in the extreme, but by combining them with 
ihe evidence given before the magistrates the outlines 
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of the story can be made tolerably clear. Bridget was 
about twenty-seven years old, and the wife of a 
Tipperary peasant apparently tolerably well to do. She 
was recently attacked by an illness which in another 
rank of life would have been called hysteria at most, but 
its immediate effects do not seem to have been serious. 
Her husband Richard Cleary and her father considered, 
however, that she was possessed by fairies, in the sense 
either that she was a changeling or that her body was 
in the possession of a fairy while she was detained by 
other fairies. Whatever the exact nature of their views 
was they undoubtedly tortured her to death, chiefly by 
burning. The details of the story may be left to 
persons who have the heart to treat it as an opportunity 
for a study of folk-lore. For others who are not in- 
clined to take a purely scientific view it is enough to add 
that there seems to be no reason to doubt that the eight 
persons who took part in the proceeding, including 
particularly the husband and father of the unhappy 
woman, were on the whole convinced that they were 
acting in her interests. * You cowardly dirty set, would 
vou rather have her in Kilnagranagh with the fairies 
than have 1e have her 2° said the husband at the most 
ghastly crisis in their awful business.‘ Mike,’ answered 
the father, ‘anything I can do to keep my child and 
get my child Tl do, and both of them spoke in 
perfectly good faith. 

It is to be feared that such a story as this may 
appear to many people a conclusive proof of the innate 
depravity of the Irish peasant. Such a conclusion is in 
fact profoundly erroneous. What it really does show 
is that ignorance produces monstrous fear, such as that 
of fairies, which in turn produces more monstrous 
cruelty, such as the torturing of one’s wife to death. 
The ignorance of the Irish peasant is unfortunately the 
characteristic which is the last to be duly appreciated 
by the ordinary Englishman. Such a man finds it 
impossible to believe that any of his fellow countrymen 
can be as ignorant in the matter of witchcraft as an 
English judge was two hundred years ago. It may be 
noted that few of Cleary’s fellow peasants are so con- 
fident in their ignorance as he was, but there are no 
doubt many of them who sympathise with him in 
regarding a rath of the ‘old men’ as the natural abode 
of malignant fairies, and who, if the opportunity 
offered, would encourage him in watching in the rath 
of Kilnagranah for the return of his wife on a white 
horse from which he could release her. Such ignorance 
is lamentable, but it has been banished under happier 
circumstances from England and there is no reason to 
believe that it is invincible by ordinary methods of 
treatment in Ireland. An acute observer of such 
matters has recorded that superstition such as 
Cleary’s is local in its effects, and is less prevalent 
among wives who have changed their homes than 


= 


among men who have grown up in the scenes and 
among the traditions of their childhood. 'The igno- 
rance to be found among the Irish peasantry is apt 
to meet with much less consideration than it actually 
deserves, because it is quite consistent with a clever- 
ness and a quickness of mind which may conceal its 
existence. An Irishman is credited with a desire for 
Home Rule partly because he finds politics a cheerful 
form of amusement, combined with a chance of profit ; 
and he is regarded as a hopeless reprobate because he 
has not enough knowledge to perceive that most of the 
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political teaching he receives is nonsense and something 
worse. ‘The belief prevalent throughout Ireland that 
the government of the country as at present constituted 
is all that prevents gold and coal being mined from the 
Irish hills is quite of a piece with Cleary’s belief in 
fairies. How such ignorance can be dissipated is the 
chief problem for all persons concerned with the inner 
life of the coun'ry to deal with, and the worst possible 
way of dealing with it is a spirit of impatience or self- 
righteous anger. 

As regards Cleary and his associates there is nothing 
to complain of in the course that justice has followed. 
Mr. Justice O’Brien refused to admit evidence as to 
Cleary’s belief in the legends to which his wife fell a 
victim. Such a belief may have been genuine, but it 
would have been a disastrous condescension to ignorance 
to have permitted a contention that it was reasonable ; 
and a mistake as to a matter of fact must be both 
genuine and reasonable to constitute a good defence. 
It is on the whole a matter of satisfaction that the 
judge allowed a charge of manslaughter to be substi- 
tuted for one of murder. In Cleary’s own view he was 
guilty of an atrocious crime when the legend in which 
he placed his faith broke down, when his wife died in- 
stead of being restored to him. Doubts as to the 
efficacy of the exorcism he attempted must have been 
present to his mind throughout, and at least he knew 
that he was committing a deadly sin against his religion. 
It is the first duty of the law to encourage such feelings ; 
and yet the profound ignorance in which he acted 
separates his case from that of the murderer who sins 
against the light. The sentences on his accomplices, 
none of which amounted to more than five years penal 
servitude, may seem to err on the side of leniency, but 
in this matter we at least are content to confide in the 
discretion of the judge. The whole story is as grim an 
example of the vitality of human error as has been 
portrayed to the present generation. Its importance 
consists in the light which, when properly considered, it 
throws on all the difficulties which go to make up the 
question of the government of Ireland. 


HENLEY 


FFNHE Henley of 1895, if it was not remarkable for the 

excellence of its rowing, was at least remarkable 
for the excellence of its weather which was at least as 
important. During the whole three days not a drop of 
rain fell, the sun shone as it shone in the regatta of 
1889, and if the wind was somewhat boisterous for the 
competitors it was not unpleasant for the spectators. 
It was unfortunate that on the first two days at least it 
blew with sufficient violence off the Bucks shore to tell 
somewhat severely against boats drawing the Berks 
station. ‘There were times on the first day when the 
shelter of the Bucks shore was worth three lengths to its 
possessors. But this only added one more to the glorious 
uncertainities of boat-racing. 

The great surprise of the regatta was certainly the 
victory of ‘Trinity Hall in the Grand. It is possible 
that had the stations been reversed New College would 
have beaten them; but, of course, the wonder was 
that the final should have lain between them at all. It 
is, no doubt, conceivable that Leander were overrated 
by the critics; and, unfortunately, they never had an 
opportunity of displaying their powers, but that neither 
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they nor Cornell should have been in the final was cer- 
tainly not what would have been prophesied at the 
beginning of the regatta. That Eton would win the 
Ladies for the second time in succession was generally 
anticipated, although their bold entry for the Grand, 
by giving them more than their usual amount of hard 
racing to do, might have imperilled their chances. 
Their defeat by New College on Wednesday was due 
in part at least to the station. Had they had the 
shelter of the Bucks side on that day they might have 
won the heat and perhaps defeated Trinity Hall in the 
Final, whe only beat New College by the near margin 
of a third of a length. The Thames cup went to 
Amsterdam, who rowed magnificently and deserved 
their victory. In the fours, Leander’s collapse in 
their heat in the Stewards put them out of the 
running. Perhaps the mishap of their eight on the 
previous day had demoralised the crew. If it was so it 
was not unnatural. The Cup went to London (with 
the two Nickallses in the boat). The Visitors went to 
Trinity, Oxford, and the Wyfold to London. ‘The 
goblets—now re-christened as the Nickalls Cup, which 
is confusing but, we suppose, necessary—went to the 
brothers Nickalls easily, and the Diamonds to Guinness, 
perhaps because Guy Nickalls had had two other races 
to row on the final day already while Guinness was 
fresh. 

This year’s regatta will, we suppose, go down to 
posterity as Cornell's year because Cornell did not win 
the Grand Challenge. Mr. Willan’s extraordinary 
blunder at the start has not yet been explained, and we 
suppose never will be. Apparently he did not hear 
Leander’s cry of ‘ No* to the question, ‘ Are you ready ° ? 
which was additionally futile as he had taken particular 
care to expound to the crews precisely the method he 
should adopt in starting them. To give minute in- 
structions in such a matter and then not carry them 
out is really somewhat fatuous. And why, having 
started the race and seen one boat left behind 
at the post, you should not be able to make up your 
mind to stop the race and begin again, is still more 
extraordinary. But perhaps most extraordinary of 
all are the letters which the matter evoked in the 
sporting papers. We know that ‘Pan Britannic 
Gatherings ° and ‘ Olympic Games* and international 
athletics generally are a perfect mania with certain 
worthy persons. But it seems to us the most extra- 
ordinary comfort ever administered to a Public baulked 
of seeing the best race of the regatta (as it imagined) 
to tell them that no doubt it was as well that Mr. 
Willan acted as he did, and was if anything too lenient 
to the foreign crew in consideration of its foreignness 
because this will keep our reputation high for perfect 
fairness in our athletic competitions and advance 
the cause of ‘Pan-Britannic” and ‘ International’ 
athletics. Who on earth are the people who want 
to advance the cause of ‘ Pan-Britannic’ and ‘In- 
ternational” athletics by the simple means of giving 
matches against English crews in order to encourage 
foreign competitors * ~There was, however, another 
letter on the same subject in the Sportsman which was 
worthy of more attention. ‘The writer, who signed 
himself ‘ Justitia,” pointed out the extreme incon- 
venience of allowing the same man to act both as 
umpire and starter in a race, so that Mr. Willan as 
umpire had to decide an objection raised by a crew 
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against himself as starter. This point is a sensible one 
and worth bearing in mind in future Henleys. 
sthetically this year’s regatta was not altogether 
a success. Indeed it seems to us that in point of 
beauty Henley is pretty steadily deteriorating. The 
sparseness of the house-boats at the upper end of the 
course diminishes much of the brightness of the general 
effect, while the great increase in the number of club 
lawns by the river-side takes an immense number of 
people away who would otherwise be in boats or on 
house-boats, and gives no compensating advantage in 
the way of beautifying the course. ‘The attempt to 
decorate steam-launches with flowers, to adorn the 
Bucks shore, again, is an obvious blunder. No amount 
of Covent Garden florists will make the ordinary 
Thames launch other than it is—a hideous and 
a clumsy craft. In point of numbers the _ rail- 
ways declare that the regatta was more crowded 
than ever, but from the spectators’ point of view 
this did not appear to be the case. Certainly there 
seemed, on the whole, to be fewer people in boats on 
the river, no doubt because of the the lawns above 
mentioned, which were frequented by very considerable 
crowds on all three days. The racing on the whole 
was poor in quality, and there were other désagréments, 
not least among them the multitude of American 
visitors and the shrieks and yells which they employed 
to encourage their crew. The rhyme of ‘ Cornell” and 
‘yell’ is good in its way, but it palls with repetition. 
Socially, alas, Henley has been declining steadily for 
some years. It emerged, a score of years ago, from the 
little river-side town where the boating enthusiast went 
to indulge his eccentric hobby for racing, to become 
the great fashionable river party of the season, the 
place to which ‘everybody’ went down from town to 
get a rest from the whirl of the season. But that stage 
too has passed, and Henley is rapidly ceasing to be 
fashionable. Some day it may even cease to be athletic. 
At present it grows year by year more and more into a 


mere mob of over-dressed and very vulgar people, of 


ladies of the ballet, nigger minstrels, and nouveaua 
riches who eat too much and talk too loud, and make a 
noise. If it grows a little more ‘ international’ and 
indiscriminate it will cease to be a place to go to for 
pleasure certainly, and still less for athletics. 


A SEASON OF WHEELS 


‘ FNPPUR si muove —move it does, at last ! 
4 The great wheel turns, though truly not too fast. 

Long have we watched and wondered at the sight, 

As London’s latest toy upreared its height. 

With sceptic gaze we viewed it from the ground 

For months, and guessed the thing would ne‘er go round, 

But now the monster cycle cleaves the skies, 

With quidnunc-cockneys perched on high like flies, 

Or miniature Ixions on a wheel 

That has out-Wembleyed Watkin’s tower of steel. 

Why waste more words? A shilling is the price 

'To make the circuit once (or even twice, 

As Mr. Punch did lately ‘gainst his will) 

And get, we hope, your shilling’s-worth of thrill. 

Ev'n so the social whirligig will need 

A cyclic poet to record each deed 

Of derring done ‘mid wilds of Battersea, 

Where ‘all the world, by Fashion's last decree, 
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Have pedalled through the sultry hours of morn, 

And laughed the claims of Rotten Row to scorn. 

There maid and giddy matron daily vied 

With male bikestrians in their feats astride, 

While worthy Mrs. Grundy and her ‘ hub’ 

Have lately joined the new Trafalgar Club, 

And give al fresco breakfasts ‘neath the shade 

Of trees that shelter now the smart brigade 

Of gay wheel-women, once the resting-place 

For outdoor dossers and the nursemaid race. 

Strephon with Phyllis now no longer flirts 

Save on pneumatic steed between the spurts ; 

And Atalanta yields herself as prize 

‘To him alone who wins her ‘ scorcher *-wise, 

Though, duly dressed to see and to be seen, 

Each one at snail’s pace trundles his machine. 
Thus fares the Season to its close on wheels, 

As sudden Dissolution dogs its heels ; 

And London countryward now bikes her way, 

Or, whirled aloft, observes high holiday. 


A. A. S, 


NOTES 


Never within the memory of the oldest politician was 
the air so full of speeches as it is in these days when, with 
brains and eyes wearied with reading reports of oratory 
and scanning political charts, men have already begun to 
long for the time when this tyranny of talk shall be over. 





In all the speech-making the Unionists have a decided 
advantage. First, they have a distinct and _ practical 
policy to lay before the people of the country. They have 
pledged themselves to strain every nerve to improve the 
conditions under which the poorer classes carry on the 
struggle for existence. Secondly, they will do all that in 
them lies to arrest that ruin of agriculture which Sir 
William Harcourt and his friends look upon with royal 
satisfaction. 





We have to note with particular pleasure the strong line 
which Mr. Balfour took at St. Helens on Thursday upon 
the voluntary schools question. The plain fact of the 
matter is that Mr. Acland, a person possessing no qualifica- 
tion for the post which he occupied during the evil days 
of Lord Rosebery’s Administration, spared no effort to 
cripple the voluntary schools, and to supplant them by 
Board schools, And his plan of operations was crafty, 
Where he found a little rural parish in which all the 
machinery of education was provided by the energy and 
generosity of the Church against which the Liberal Party 
has declared war, he contrived to fine the Church by im- 
posing obligations as endless and costly as they were un- 
necessary ; and consequently his name is loathed in the 
country districts. Mr. Balfour's hearty declaration in favour 
of fair treatment of religious education will be popular 
all over the country. Not less timely was his firm 
insistence upon keeping the vital question of the Union 
prominently before the electors. Our adversaries, after 
their fashion, are already endeavouring to ride off upon 
side issues: witness Sir William Harcourt’s speech of 


Thursday. It must be our business to see to it that they 
fail, 





Bur the strongest point in the Unionist position is the 
absolute singleness of the Unionist heart. True it is that 
some of our contemporaries of the daily press imagine 
vain things for their own purposes, and spread rumours of 
bickerings in the Unionist camp. That is their business 
and their custom. This observation, however, cannot be 
applied to the vulgar personalities in which our weekly 
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contemporary, the Saturday Review, forgetting those 
honourable traditions which apparently do not pass by 
purchase, was pleased to indulge last week. 





A srrikinG, if somewhat unfortunate, example of the 
unity of Unionists is to be found in the general condemna- 
tion of the hot-headed conduct of Lord Charles Beresford. 
He is the exception that proves the rule and, much as we 
regret the circumstances of his candidature, we cannot but 
feel that the reception which it has met in the country at 
large is proof positive that the foundations of the Unionist 
alliance are built on solid rock. To our mind Lord 
Charles Beresford’s conduct was never excusable in this 
matter, but as time advanced it became also unintelligible. 
He appealed to Cesar, crying, ‘Lord Salisbury is my 
leader.’ Lord Salisbury tells him he has no business at 
Birmingham and he refuses to obey. Unionists generally 
call for a ‘short way’ of dealing with political mutineers. 





Our enemies, on the other hand, are clearly and 
obviously at loggerheads, and are about as free from any 
suspicion of possessing a practical policy as it is possible 
that men should be. To expect Sir William Harcourt to 
forgive the slur which was cast upon him when he was 
passed over in favour of Lord Rosebery, an insult which 
the political collapse of the owner of Sir Visto makes all 
the more intolerable, is against human nature. Sir 
William, indeed, shows no small measure of political 
charity in refraining from unkind allusion to his alleged 
Chief. But seeing that Sir William supplies most of 
the debating power and all the generalship of which the 
Liberal party can boast, it does seem to us only decent 
that Lord Rosebery should say a word in favour of the 
statesman whose progress he has hampered ever since Mr. 
Gladstone left the thorny path of politics, to indulge in 
the harmless pleasure of mistranslating the classics into 
fifth-form English verse. 





Poticy they have none: for vague menaces of revolution 
in the machinery of legislation, of Home Rule all round, 
and so forth, are not worthy to be called a policy. And, 
when one comes to look at the facts, this feeble attempt to 
raise an outcry against the House of Lords is surely the 
most illogical absurdity ever perpetrated in politics. Why, 
if there had been no House of Lords, the late Radical 
Ministry would have had absolutely nothing to do during 
their period of office. The House of Lords was the best of 
friends to them. ‘The knowledge that it existed and that 
it would do its duty loyally and firmly enabled Mr. Glad- 
stene to introduce that wild scheme of Home Rule which 
no man in or out of Parliament expected to become law, 
which no man, except Mr. Gladstone himself, desired to 
see inscribed in the statute book, which would most 
undoubtedly have caused civil war to break out if it had been 
passed. This the country knows perfectly well, so well 
indeed that we never remember a time at which the Upper 
House enjoyed such popularity as now belongs to it. 


Tuese latter days have rendered worse than ever the 
reputation of the Radical leaders. Again they have been 
detected in a flagrant case of attempting to poison the 
wells of political life. It seemed at the time that the ne 
plus ultra of baseness and subterfuge had been reached in 
relation to the disgraceful episode of the cheques. But 
the affair of the cheques fades into insignificance beside the 
latest revelation from Ireland, which is comparable in point 
of quality only to the bargainings and transactions by which 
the Union was brought about. Mr. Ellis, be it observed, 
says the affair of the cheques is a mare’s nest; and would 
fain brush it away as a trifle. There are some men who 
cannot perceive with any ease where dishonour lies. 
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Anp what a singularly inept and childish person is this 
Mr. Thomas Ellis, of Bala; how superficial is his craft, 
how completely does his cunning over-reach itself, how 
those of his fellow countrymen who can do a deal when 
they so desire, must despise him. Verbal denial is not 
the best way to meet an accusation founded upon written 
documents. Surely the bubble of this young Welshman’s 
reputation for acuteness has been pricked as effectually as 
that of Lord Rosebery himself. Unmindful of the insepa- 
rable accident of Irish politics, to wit that confidence is 
invariably broken at the most inconvenient moment 
possible, Mr. Ellis has trusted Irishmen to show the 
honour which even thieves are supposed to possess. This 
is the extreme limit of folly, and we know now that the 
worst Whip in the world is a particularly silly and un- 
fledged negotiator. Moreover, we take it for certain that 
the discovery of these infamous transactions will alienate 
from the Radical party the affections of every honest 
voter in the country. 





Wuiue the Radical Rome is burning in this fashion, the 
Radical leaders are fiddling away like a whole orchestra of 
Neros. Nothing more trifling than the points which they 
raise for argument can be conceived, nothing is more 
significant of the weakness of their case than the venomous 
spite with which they abuse Mr. Chamberlain. Now Mr. 
Chamberlain can take care of himself as well as any man 
in politics, and the facts about him are perfectly well 
known. In order to combat and defeat a proposal which 
was all but indictable as high treason he has consented to 
keep in abeyance Radicalism which was too strong for the 
stomachs of those with whom a sense of duty com- 
pelled him to ally himself. His principles are the same as 
ever they were; his views, perhaps, have been modified 
somewhat with advancing life. He has seen something 
of the Conservatives ; he has observed the manner in which 
they work ; he has perceived the feelings by which they 
are animated. It is idle now for the Radicals to expect 
him to paint us as the black-hearted villains who existed 
in his imagination before he knew us personally. 





Anp what of the late Speaker’s seat ? The facts are plain 
enough. When Mr. Peel retired the Radical majority forced 
Mr. Gully, an eminently respectable barrister possessing 
a somewhat shaky seat, upon the House of Commons. They 
were warned repeatedly that Mr. Gully would be regarded 
merely as a stop-gap; that although quite capable of per- 
forming the very simple duties concerning the difficulty of 
which reams of nonsense have been written, he was dis- 
tinctly not a man who had done anything to merit the 
high honour which attaches to the Speaker's position, 
And now these same Radicals not only affect to forget that 
warning, and to say that, if we insist on having a more 
eminent man for Speaker of the House of Commons, we 
shall not be following the rules guiding the conduct of 
highminded gentlemen, but also advance the unheard of 
proposition that Mr. Gully’s candidature for his seat ought 
not to be opposed. Let them understand that Mr. Gully 
will be opposed and, most probably, sent into exile. 





So all the Radicals have to say is, in effect, ‘ Mr. Gully 
is an angel, Mr. Chamberlain is a devil, and we are going 
to destroy the House of Lords although we do not agree 
among ourselves as to the expediency of that destruction, 
and although we know full well that the deed cannot be 
done in any legal fashion.’ But stay—we had almost for- 
gotten one of the most astonishingly impudent things that 
has been said even by a Radical raving in _electioneering 
delirium. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman spoke at Edin- 
burgh on Tuesday of their ‘Joy and exultation that they 
had an opportunity of trying conclusions fairly and squarely 
with their political foes.’ Prodigious! Here are men 
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who have been panting for the fray as the hart for cooling 
streams. Well, they showed their eagerness for the con- 
test by hanging on to office by their eyelids when they 
knew themselves to be absolutely powerless and by resign 
ing when they ought to have dissolved. 


Sucn is the stuff which the Radicals expect the country 
to swallow. Our cries, on the other hand, are simple and 
intelligible. We say ‘Down with the men who have been 
playing with treason by Act of Parliament, down with the 
men who have developed political corruption into a fine art, 
down with the bad workmen who complain of the tools, 
who vow that, even if they were returned to power, they 
would spend all their time in grinding their axes. Up 
with the men who know the instruments of government to 
be perfectly effectual in skilled hands, up with the men who 
mean not to tinker and to talk but to legislate upon sound 
principles for the benefit of the people!’ And for the issue 
of the conflict we look with absolute confidence. 





Cuarternouse won the Ashburton Shield again at Bisley 
on Thursday with 432 points, a creditable score enough 
considering that the conditions were none too favourable 
for good shooting. But the best performance achieved by 
an individual competitor was that of Lieutenant Hobson, 
of Harrow, who took the Spencer Cup with a ‘ highest 
possible’ of 35. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Portsmouth: ‘ The frater- 
nisation between the English and Italians has been in 
marked contrast with the reception given to the French 
fleet. In the latter case all that was official was perfect, 
but the men of the two nations did not seem to foregather. 
Indeed, the only semblance of entente cordiale which I 
remember on that occasion was the combined attempt of 
an English and a Yankee sailor to pitch a semi-drunken 
Frenchman into the water off Southsea Pier. Now 
you may see the stalwart Briton and the  swarthy 
Southerner arm in arm, the former being if anything 
too fond of hospitality on the Hard. As to the ships, the 
Re Umberto and the Sardegna are veritable floating castles, 
but for working purposes the Empress of India, the Blenheim 
and the Royal Sovereign could not well be matched. The 
sight presented by the combined fleets is enough to strike 
terror into the hearts of the several Gallic yachtowners 
now cruising around the Isle of Wight. The cheery way 
in which the Italian crews cheer the passing steamers filled 
with sightseers is another noteworthy feature of the show.’ 


Tue passage of Prince Ferdinand to Carlsbad may this 
time be interpreted as betokening a lull rather than the 
usual recrudescence of Eastern questions. Under the 
Stambuloy tyranny, the Prince’s absences often did chance 
to synchronise with some stroke of impolicy which he was 
powerless to prevent. This the special correspondents 
eventually realised and, with their usual lack of per- 
spicacity, they still go on believing it to hold good long 





after the cause has been removed. Directly the Prince 
enters the Orient express, they fly to the telegraph with 
anticipations of commotion which is yet happily to seek. 
Now that His Royal Highness is his own Prime Minister 
he would prefer to be on the spot if anything of moment 
were likely to be astir. As for the rumours of Dr. Stoilov’s 
impending resignation, there is small ground for crediting 
them, and, did he resign, the event, would have little 
significance, unless it were to make rooom for M. 
Stambulov again. Which is absurd. 





Events in Servia are just now less reassuring. The 
young King has made a gallant attempt to save his country 
from the blight of Radicalism, and the outgoing Premier, 
M. Christies, was the right man in the right place to abet 
him. It had seemed that, with the help of the Constitu- 
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tion of 1869, this end might be permanently attained. 
But the ever-recurring trouble of finance has bafiled the 
wisest dispensations, and the new Cabinet must needs be 
regarded as in the nature of a sop to the unpatriotic 
Radicals, who are still and must at all hazards be kept 
outside. Though the new Premiership is the Premiership 
of Novakovics, the real responsibility is the responsibility 
of Simics. But, as in Greece, there can be no happy issue 
out of the general political affliction while financial evils 
remain unredressed. So true is it that la ov il n’y a rien 
le Roi perd ses droits. 





Austrian politics are of sluggish development, but signs 
are not wanting of approaching transition from the old 
German administration of the last fifteen years. The fall 
of Prince Windischgriitz’s Ministry was not in itself a 
proof of organic change in a country whose policy is still 
largely under the Sovereign’s personal control. But the 
retirement from public life of Herr vcn Plener, the head 
of the German party in Bohemia, and of Count Kuenburg 
and Dr. Russ, the chiefs of the German group in the 
Chamber, is significant of change. The German domina- 
tion will doubtless die hard, if indeed it die at all, but all 
the signs of the time point to the entry of other nationali- 
ties as powers to be reckoned with in the political arena. 
This may after all mean loyal service in the future from 
groups hitherto disloyal, and the consolidation of the 
incoherent empire thereby. 


Tue long drawn out conflict in Norway and Sweden 
shows no sign of permanent appeasement, and the tem- 
porary lulls seem only to precede fresh storms. The 
Storthing is as obstinate as the Sovereign on the matter of 
admitting Radicals to the Cabinet, and even M. Stang, the 
Conservative chief whom the King kept in office despite 
every adverse vote, is turning against his master. The 
consular and diplomatic question was in a fair way to be 
compromised, but the intrusion of this other issue leaves 
the situation, if possible, more complicated than before. 
The best hope for the dual monarchy to weather the 
Separatist storm lies in the tact and vigour which King 
Oscar has consistently displayed. 





Our French correspondent writes : ‘The Parisian Joustic 
—he is a disrespectful person—is in the habit of referring 
to the Chamber as “1]’Aquarium.” Those who have been 
compelled to frequent the Palais Bourbon during the past 
fortnight have been wishing that this slang appellation 
were as apposite in fact as the irreverent declare it to be 
in metaphor. The heat in the salle des séances has been 
almost sweltering enough to melt the courage, if not the 
hearts, even of the enemies of the Government. In con- 


sequence of this state of things a goodly proportion of 


Deputies have confined their labours to recording an ocea- 
sional vote and discussing at length at the Auvette the 
respective merits of different schemes of villégiature. 





‘Tur adoption by a very large majority of certain modi- 
fiations in the Franco-Swiss tariff is of importance as a sign 
of the times. It was a sight of some significance when 
that undoubted apostle of Protection @ outrance, M. Méline, 
rose to say, in substance, that he would not oppose the 
measure before the Chamber because he was quite aware 
that he would do so without the slightest chance of success. 
He concluded with the expression of a pious hope that the 
Chamber would sin no more, but his audience noted that 
he spoke as a man who is resigned to the inevitable. M. 
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Méline will drop other tears over other infractions of his 
pet theories. France, no doubt, is still a long way from 
Free Trade, but.as M. Bourgeois observed, a breach has 
been made in the stone wall of Protection and its enlarge- 
ment is only a matter of time. And there may come a 
Minister who is not as M. Ribot: a Minister who will force 
reforms down the throats of his opponent in other than 
homeopathic doses. 





‘We have just had a curious illustration of the state of 
mental muddle in which our Socialist Municipal Councillors 
live, move, and have their being. Primary instruction in 
Paris is, as is well-known, entirely gratuitous. The conse- 
quent burden on the ratepayer, and particularly of course 
on the poor ratepayer, is enormous. To lighten the 
charge it was proposed that the children of parents in a 
position to do so should pay a small school fee. The 
Council vetoed the proposal on the score that it is in 
opposition to the principle of equality of taxation. This 
decision is per se quite unattackable, but it was come to 
strangely enough by a majority belonging to the party that 
would if it could tax the capitalist out of existence. To 
adapt a certain saying of Bishop Wilberforce these be- 
nighted Councillors do not even understand their own poor 
silly theories. 


‘Nownere, perhaps, is the tyranny exercised by the 
Workmen’s Syndicates or Trade Unions grosser than in 
France. A very salutary effect may be expected from a 
sharp lesson just inflicted on one of these corporations. 
Two copper founders, a father and son, have sued their 
Union for damages, and obtained a verdict for 5000 franes. 
The evidence showed that for nearly ten years the two 
workmen in question have been hindered by the Syndicate 
from plying their trade because they did not choose to 
obey its impudent behests. There are hundreds of work- 
ing men in the country in exactly the same plight, and 
with this precedent to rely upon they may be expected to 
make things warm for their respective Unions. All these 
associations would quickly be powerless for mischief were 
the existing law put in force, but most of their victims are 
lamentably in the dark as to their own rights. The trial 
referred to should serve, to speak vulgarly, as a timely 
eye-opener. 





‘Tue attempt is to be made to enliven the fag end of 
a dull session by the Republican equivalent for an auto- 
da-fé. The Minister for Public Worship has decided upon 
the harrying of sundry priests guilty of having protested 
against the recent law fleecing the religious bodies. That 
small but virulent sectarian, M. Goblet, is not content with 
the zeal of the Government in this bad cause and is 
calling M. Poincaré to book at the time of writing. It is 
probably safe to predict that he will be non-suited for his 
pains, but he will have afforded Europe the spectacle of 
the varying degree of intemperance to which the 
Republican in and out of office may attain. The truth is 
M. Goblet has been born out of due time. He would have 
served Torquemada as a trustworthy satellite. 





‘Tuere seems every likelihood that shortly after these 
lines are in print the Session will be at an end. Gaudeamus 
igitur. ‘The Deputy is quite harmless when he is taking a 
sea bath—he may even drown in the act—or playing at 
petits chevaux ; indeed, at such times he comes nearest to 
being useful, for he is at least scattering the money he 
has done nothing to earn.’ 





USACK’S MARINE HOTEL, St. AnprRews, N.B. The 
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IN THE CITY 
A Summer Boom —Grand Trunk of Canada——A frican and 


Australian Mines. 


TENHERE is a very cheerful feeling in Stock Exchange 

circles, and it must be admitted that there are good 
grounds for it. In spite of grilling weather, in spite of the 
attractions of Bisley and Henley, and notwithstanding the 
General Election, the markets are strong all round and 
show every indication of remaining so. The settlement 
this week was arranged without the smallest difficulty, 


and differences were almost invariably in favour of 


operators for the rise. But the volume of business is 
still small, except in the mining department. There 
is an opening for a further upward movement in a 
good many Argentine railway bonds, and a few weeks 
ago it seemed as if it would be taken advantage of, but the 


obstacles interposed by the greed of the small band of 


jobbers who deal in Argentine rails, soon stopped the 
business that was springing up and the movement has all 
but died out again. How long the public will sabmit to 
be fleeced for the benefit of jobbers who do not job, we do 
not know. We would suggest, however, that brokers with 
orders in Argentine Rails should invariably send out 
on the tape the stocks that they desire to deal in, and 
we have no doubt that in time they would transact 
their business direct with other brokers, to the great 
advantage of their clients, without the intervention 
of the misealled jobber. At present the jobber in those 
departments where there is not always an active market 
frequently perpetrates what, in our opinion, is little short 
of a fraud. It is he and his colleagues who quote the 
prices that are published in the official list. You may see 
a stock quoted day after day 85-90, yet if you want to sell 
you will not get even 85 for it. On the other hand, if an 
innocent buyer comes along he is made to pay probably 
the top price, and then the obliging jobber sends round to 
any broker whom he knows to be a seller and offers him 
the lower price. Were it permissible for brokers to bid 
for or offer stock their clients would reap considerable 
benefit, and it is utterly preposterous that the etiquette 
of the Stock Exchange does not give them the right to 
do so. 

The American market is firm, though there is little 
business doing and Grand Trunk of Canada descriptions 
have had a sharp rise. For the advance which has taken 
place in the debenture stocks there is some cause, because 
their interest is reasonably secure even in the worst times. 
The immediate cause of the development, however, was 
the fact that certain financiers, who had bought some 
of the debentures last year with an option to 
take £400,000 more at 80, exercised this option the 
other day. The Grand Trunk Company has thus 
sufficient money to make sure of being able to pay 
its fixed charges for at least another twelve months 
and the situation is so far better. But there is nothing 
that we can see to warrant a rise in the preference 
stocks. Last year the earnings of the Company were 
£140,000 short of the debenture interest, and for the first 
half of this year although expenses have been reduced toa 
phenomenal extent the earnings have been about £20,000 
less than the fixed charges. ‘This means that before even 
the 4 per cent. guaranteed stock, which ranks next to 
the debentures, can receive any dividend, the net receipts 
must increase at least £160,000. There is £5,220,000 
guaranteed stock, the interest on which comes to £208,800 
per annum, so that before the first preference can hope tor 
any return the Company’s earnings must be £368,000 
larger than they were in 1894. Of such a result there is 
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not the smallest sign at present, and the unfortunate 
accident at Craigshead, in which eleven lives were lost, 
besides injuries to numbers of others, will further tax the 
resources of the company. Until therefore the receipts 
show a very considerable improvement, it seems nothing 
short of folly to buy any of the Grand Trunk junior 
ISSUES, 

It is little use, however, talking of anything but mines, 
‘The heart and soul of the Stock Exchange and the public 
are centred in them, and nothing else. The splendid 
return for the month of June from the Witwatersrand 
District—amounting to 200,941 oz. of gold-—will further 
stimulate the market, and prices will probably continue to 
ascend, Last month's crushing, which is 6561 0z. ahead 
of May, is, it need hardly be said, the best on record, and 
South Africa will undoubtedly occupy the first place this 
year in the list of gold-producing countries. The deep level 
properties on the Rand are most in demand and, high as their 
prices are, look to be going still higher. In consequence 
of the strength of the Witwatersrand mines attention is 
being turned to other districts in the ‘Transvaal, notably 
Lydenburg and De Kaap. A good deal of care should be 
exercised in having anything to do with the new ventures 
that are sure to be promoted in these districts, for the 
formation is quite different from that of the Rand and 
consequently less trustworthy. Such old time deceivers 
as Lisbon Berlyn, Barretts and Spitzkop have been run up, 
without much regard to merits, so far as we can see. 
The game is also” beginning in the British South 
Africa Company's territories, and we have already had 
Rhodesia Concessions, Rhodesia Limited, Rhodesia Explo- 
ring, Gourlay’s Rhodesia Development, Rhodesia Goldfields, 
and many others. Whether payable gold will be obtained 
in Matabeleland or Mashonaland remains to be seen, but 
we may point out that those who believe in the mineral 
wealth of these countries should rather buy the Chartered 
Company's shares, since they will participate in the 
fortunes of every one of the companies which 
have obtained concessions. ‘Turning from South Africa 
to West Australia we find a_ very considerable 
rise has occurred in many Westralian mines, and an 
autumn boom is predicted. Our Board of Trade returns 
show that mining machinery is being exported to Australia 
and as the batteries get to work the gold output will 
certainly increase. It must not be forgotten that gold in 
West Australia is very pockety and too much reliance 
should not be placed on one or two rich crushings. But 
there is no doubt that much gold lies below the surface, 
and the careful speculative investor may be able to make 
good profits if he uses discretion. During the year to 
June 30 last Western Australia exported 289,595 oz. of 
gold, which compares with 147,410 for 1893-94, 72,565 oz. 
for 1892-93, and 45,108 oz. for 1891-92—a very rapid 
increase in the production. We thoroughly agree with 
the remarks of the Australian Mail that it is time the 
Westralian Government bestirred itself in the matter of 
collecting trustworthy statistics as to the output. Up to 
present we have had to depend entirely on the gold 
exports ; or, in other words, the so-called gold production 
of the colony is really the gold declared to the Customs 
officers at the ports. This state of affairs was good enough 
a few years ago, when the output was small ; but now that 
it is at the rate of nearly a million sterling a year there 
ought to be a change. The Transvaal Government com- 
pels every producer of gold to declare its amount each 
month, and its officials are therefore able to give definite 
and highly elaborate statistics as to the exact amount 
produced, together with full particulars as to how it is 
obtained. Surely the Western Australian Government 
might do likewise, 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA 


PEVHE Act of Parliament which transferred the Govern 
| ment of India from the Kast India Company to the 
Crown provided that the Secretary of State in Council 
should lay before Parliament in May every year an 
elaborate return of the revenue and expenditure of India 
in such form as should best exhibit the moral and material 


progress and condition of India, All who are desirous of 


obtaining some accurate knowledge regarding the develop 
ment and administration of the Empire should study the 
statement exhibiting ‘The Moral and Material Progress 
and Condition of India during the Year 1893-94,’ which 
has just been printed by order of the House of Commons, 
The statement is clearly written, without any attempt at 
being clever, and is well arranged, but it suffers from being 
compiled by one who evidently has no practical knowledge 
of Indian Administration, It reviews briefly the progress 
and changes which have been made in our Indian Ad- 
ministration ‘during the six years ending in the month of 
March 1894, a period which corresponds to the time 
during which Lord Lansdowne, with conspicuous prudence, 
tact, and firmness, governed our Indian Empire. 

The writer opens the memorandum by noting the 
advance which was made during the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Lansdowne in placing the institutions of India on a 
liberal basis without injuring the stability and integrity 
of the Empire. He writes: ‘The most important change 
introduced was the enlargement of the Legislative 
Councils and the extension of their powers. Before 1892 
the Legislative Councils of India were able to discuss 
only such legislative business as might be placed before 
them; they are now empowered to discuss the annual 
financial statements made by the Government; and 
members are at liberty at any meeting of the Council 
to put questions to the Government on any administra 
tive, judicial, fiscal, or other question concerning the 
Empire or the province, subject to certain limitations in 
regard to matters that cannot be discussed consistently 
with public interests. Representative members of the 
several Councils have already availed themselves freely of 
the power thus to put questions to the Government on 
subjects of public or local interest and importance.’ The 
writer should have stated that the limitations imposed are 
substantially identical with those under which questions 
may be put to Her Majesty's Government in the House of 
Commons. The Bengalee Representative members have 
availed themselves somewhat too freely of the power to 
put questions, but this is an evil which will cure 
itself in time. Lord Lansdowne, in the parting 
words which he addressed to the Imperial Council, expressed 
the hope that the Council ‘will enjoy an ever increasing 
share of public confidence, that it will conduct its delibera- 
tions with wisdom, dignity and moderation, and that it 
will prove to be a new source of stability and usefulness to 
the institutions of this country.’ The hope thus expressed 
has been fully realised. The debates on the Budget, the 
Tariff Act and other important measures would have done 
credit to any Imperial council. In fact, the way they 
were conducted might afford some useful lessons to the 
House of Commons. Conflicting views were boldly 
advanced and ably combated ; intricate questions were 
threshed out, and controversies were brought to a 
friendly and satisfactory close. All men who value 
the success of constitutional government in India must 
share in the hope and trust that the Imperia! Council 
by the exercise of tact and moderation will grow more 
worthy every year to be regarded as the Imperial 
Parliament of India But that India can for many a long 
day be governed by purely constitutional means is but a 
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vain dream. The fact must always be borne in mind that 
in India the opponents of government cannot assume the 
responsibility or even share it, and that it is the Govern- 
ment who is bound to defend the country and maintain 
order. The Government of India, keeping the peace 
between many clashing creeds and races, must be a 
despotism, but the Blue Book enables us to realise how 
despotism is tempered by local self-government, and how 
year by year the natives are admitted to a larger share 
in the administration of their own country. 

The fact is not sufficiently realised that at the present hour 
the administration is more Indian than European. As the 
Blue Book states, ‘The judges of Civil Courts of first in- 
stance are now almost everywhere natives of India, and so 
also are many of the appellate civil judges.’ It is a matter 
of regret that only a meagre paragraph should be devoted 
in the report to that most important topic regarding 
which so much misconception prevails, ‘the employ 
ment of natives of India.” Something might have been 
said regarding the Provincial Service, which, as now 
constituted, includes, 
lucrative and responsible appointments of a miscel 
laneous character, eight hundred and twenty-seven 
posts which involve the exercise of high judicial magis- 
terial or executive functions, and carry salaries ranging 
from Ks 200 to Rs 1000 per mensem. Neither in France 
nor in Germany is there a service to compare with this 
service either in dignity or emolument. The Blue Book 
informs us that ‘in accordance with recommendations 
made by the Public Service Commission arrangements 
have been made whereby a proportion of the posts hitherto 
reserved for the superior civil service, of the posts in the 
superior forest service, of the superior posts in the en- 
gineering service, and of the posts in the Survey Depart- 
ment, have been set apart for members of the Pro- 
vincial Service. In addition to having the Provincial 
Service the natives in India have the subordinate ser- 
vices, which include, over and above the entire Minis 
terial staff of the different Government offices and a large 
variety of miscellaneous posts, upwards of nineteen 
hundred appointments also involving judicial or executive 
offices. Both the Provincial and Subordinate Services are 
manned almost entirely by natives of India, and upon 
them devolves the bulk of the judicial business of the 
country, the Imperial service being restricted to the 
smallest number of posts possible, and reserved for the 
superintendence of the administration, for the supervision 
of districts, and for such other work as must, as a rule, be 
discharged by European officers. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that the Imperial Service is freely open to 
any native who chooses to go to England and gain success 
in a competitive examination. These are facts which 
platform orators who state that natives should have a 
larger share in the administration of the land do not 
remember. 

The Blue Book also enables us to realise the great 
share the people and their representatives are taking in 
the administration of municipal and local affairs. There 
are now in India seven hundred and forty-eight municipal 
cities and towns. ‘In almost every municipality, the 
report states, ‘from one-half to two-thirds of the members 
of the governing body are elected by the ratepayers, and 
from two-thirds to nine-tenths of the members in the 
different provinces are natives of India. A large number 
of the chairmen of municipal councils are Indians; the 
bulk of the municipal work of the country is done by 
Indians ; and the non-official members are more regular in 
their attendance at council and committee meetings than 
the official members. On the whole, municipal business is 


done fairly well and is improving. Members receive no 


besides a large number of 
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salaries; and there are no reports of corruption or 
jobbery.’ This is a somewhat ideal picture. There 
is as much corruption and jobbery among Indian 
municipalities as there is among municipal bodies nearer 
home. The work would be much better done if, as in the 
case of the London County Council, Indian municipalities 
did not introduce politics into the management of muni- 
cipal affairs. Besides the municipalities there is now 
established in almost every administrative unit into which 
India is divided a district board with sub-divisional boards 
for division of districts. ‘Except in Burma and in the 
Punjaub frontier districts, the majority of members on all 
these boards are chosen by the people, either directly or 
through representative men. The boards have charge 
of rural roads, bridges, hospitals and rest houses, in 
some provinces they have also charge of primary schools.’ 
The Provincial Governments, we are told, report that 
in the whole the district boards have done their work 
well, ‘though there was room for much further improve- 
ment especially in the matter of sanitary progress.’ The 
Boards do their work well as long as they have a strong and 
able executive officer to guide and instruct them. On the 
European Head of the District, and on his being properly 
supported by the Government, depend the peace and 
prosperity of our Empire. This is a primary and cardinal 
fact which must never be forgotten. Those who want to 
realise what a small group of public servants have done in 
guiding the affairs of a vast population under perfectly 
definite and intelligently stated rules should study for 
themselves the Moral and Material Progress Report. It 
is a State document of which every Englishman may 
well be proud. It contains many topics of the highest 
importance which invite discussion, but for the present the 
sand has run out. 


FLAUBERT 


[’ any venturer nowadays followed in the path of the 
elder D’Israeli as to chronicling Curiosities of Liter- 
ature (but for most of us the pressure of the time is too 
swift to admit of it) he would light upon an oddity in the 
fact of the Life of Flaubert being written, and in many 
ways not ill written, by one who does not admire the 
Tentation de St. Antoine. The author, Mr. John Charles 
Tarver (Guslave Flaubert, Westminster: Archibald Con- 
stable and Co.), does not indeed suggest that it would have 
been better left unwritten, but he does distinctly say 
that ‘to relegate it’ would have been good advice for 
Flaubert to listen to and accept, not with regard to the 
original but to the present form of the book. This to an old 
Flaubertian is rather as if an English critic well equipped 
in knowledge of his own language and of German should 
say that the second part of Faust came, like Macduff, 
untimely to the world and should have been further con- 
sidered before its production. For there are many people, 
and those not altogether uninstructed, who see in 
the Zentation (a title which does not please Mr, Tarver) 
the very quiddity of Flaubert’s imagination and expression. 
To these persons it appears that the Ventation has not 
against it either the lengthiness and disagreeable tone of 
Madame Bovary or the over-elaboration, as some think 
students 


it, of Salammbé, and certainly to the 


who know and love the Tentation the question, 
‘Were Bouilhet and Ducamp right in their summary, 
complete, final condemnation of this work?’ seems 
monstrously superfluous. But then with all respect to 
Mr. Tarver, who doubtless comes of a race trained both 
in French and in literature, what judgment can one 
expect from a reader and a critic who is ‘not affected 


in any way except to sheer boredom’ by the descrip- 
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tion of the Tragelaphus, the Myrmecoleo, the Python 
Aksar, the Mirag (liévre cornu habitant des iles de 
la mer, which, let us remind Mr. Tarver, is not rendered 
properly by ‘¢he isles of the sea’), and of other entrancing 
beasts ? 

The truth of the matter is that to appreciate at its right 
worth what is, let us say it once and for all, Flaubert’s 
most perfected work, two things are wanted, a sense of 
poetry and a sense of humour. There is plenty of evidence 
that Flaubert’s latest celebrator is industrious, even though 
he constantly allows his printers to misspell the great 
Théo’s name as Théophile Gauthier and though he has not 
learnt that one may speak of Monsieur de Musset, if a 
pedant, or of Alfred de Musset, but should always say for 
shortness Musset and not De Musset. Again, it is rash to 
question the archeology cr hagiology of such an one as 
Flaubert ; and Flaubert was as right as Mr. Tarver is 
It was St. Anthony 
St. Anthony 
But all the industry 
in the world will not make although it can without doubt 
Any one 


wrong about the two St. Anthonys. 
of the Desert who was followed by the pig. 
of Padua’s emblem is widely different. 


cultivate and improve humour and imagination. 
who in addition to these gifts brings to the study of the 
Tentation the erudition of Flaubert himself, which may be 
a pure work of industry, will be better equipped than a 
great many readers and admirers are. For it is not to be 
denied that Flaubert went deliberately into strange re- 
condite paths concerning the Heresiarchs and others, paths 
as strange indeed as those of the clown in 7welfih Night 
when he spoke of Pigrognomitus seemed to Sir Andrew. All 
these paths Flaubert had explored, and if he made them 
somewhat of a maze to the reader who has not himself 
trodden them, that is certainly no reason for the condemna- 
tion pronounced by his two friends when he produced the 
manuscript in its larger form, and now repeated as to its 
condensed form. 

The curious thing is that a man with a mind and 
pen to give an excellently digested account of the 
fable of the Tentation should fail to see what lies 
behind that fable. Or rather it is not curious, for the 
writer of these lines has heard a person of unusual scholar- 
ship and intellect say after re-reading Faust (the first, not 
the second part), ‘Very beautiful, but why all this fuss 
about one peasant girl?’ So might a person say, ‘ Why 
all this fuss about one saint tempted in the Desert 
with temptations, which are often illustrations only, 
invented on the germ of a_ beautiful legend by a 
man of poetical genius?’ Why indeed ? 
answer, of the lesson which genius enabled that man to put 
underneath his brilliant fantasies and his deliberate display 
In other words 


Because, is the 


of learning in things not often learnt. 
the 7'entation is as human as the first part of Faust if some- 
tines as remote from ordinary reading as is the second 
part, as human as Hamlet, as human as many very 
human things to be found both in Holy Writ and in the 
Greek dramatists. And to dismiss the TJ'entation with a 
half-endorsement of a question as to whether it was 
well to publish it while you admire, and very justly, 
others of Flaubert’s works is to show that, work you 
never so keenly and wisely, you have not begun to 
understand his inspiration as apart from _ his 
Houdin-like observation. And so we come back to con- 
sidering that it is a ‘Curiosity of Literature’ to find one so 
keen in appreciating many of Flaubert’s qualities, and 
in making and publishing discreet researches concerning 
his life, who is yet blind to the underlying wisdom, to 
say nothing of the superficial beauty, of the T'entation 
for which if one dared to prophesy one might predict 
a life long after Madame Bovary is more forgotten than 
even now, 
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THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY 


OMEWHAT late for the present precocious season, 
S late for the growers in the earlier districts of England, 
the annual exhibition of the National Rose Society at the 
Crystal Palace was held on Saturday last, and must be 
pronounced an attractive though by no means a faultless 
show. The competition stirred by the National Rose 
Society is so keen and wide-spread through the United 
Kingdom that their Crystal Palace show cannot fail to 
prove an imposing and beautiful spectacle. This year, it 
is true, rosarians have been visited with a trying time. It 
is the business, however, of the rose-grower to wrestle with 
untoward circumstances. What to him are ‘the hunger 
and thirst of day’s distemperature, and ravin of the 
dry discolouring hours, but evils to be mitigated 
or material for the testing of his skill? ‘Triumphs of 
culture were not lacking, certainly, at the Crytal Palace on 
Saturday, though the verdict on the exhibition must be 
that it cannot rank among the best. Since the memorable 
show of 1890 there have been three superior to it. Even 
that of 1893, a season of severe drought, and of yet more 
prolonged heat than this present, was distinctly finer 
in quality as a whole. We could not then have observed, 
as this year we are compelled to note, the award of a prize 
—a ‘third prize,’ it is true—to a well-known firm for a set 
of blooms in one of the H.P. classes that was altogether 
unworthy of the distinction. It is not that the place 
assigned to this particular exhibit was not entirely justi- 
fied, but the flowers shown were so far below ex- 
hibition standard they could not have taken a _ prize 
at a minor country show. Such anomalies were, of course, 
to be detected only by the patient investigator. The 
general effect, owing to admirable arrangement, was 
exceedingly fine, and the exhibition was equal to those of 
recent years both in range and inentries. The old saying 
Rosa flos florum still holds good, and the national flower is 
still the flower of flowers in popular estimation. No small 
garden, though much may be done in a small garden, 
would suffice for the representation of all that the rose- 
lover of catholic taste desires. He must have his selection 
of H.Ps., and ‘ample room and verge enough’ they need, 
He will find some place of cloistered calm for his Teas 
and their hybrids. He will not fail to decree space 
for Bourbons and Chinas, for Moss and Provence roses, 
for the more distinguished of the vast tribe of single 
or semi-double ‘garden’ roses. Decidedly, he will not 
neglect Lord Penzance’s charming hybrid Sweet Briars, 
nor Mr, Charles Turner’s ‘Crimson Rambler,’ which he 
must let go if he would see it grow to perfection. He 
will see to it, that his walls are not occupied with roses 
that will grow anywhere, like ‘Gloire de Dijon,’ for ex- 
ample, and he will not restrict to the conventional pillar 
or porch his Banksia or Ayrshire roses. If of good 
heart, he may woo, like some lover in the shade, the lovely 
and shy ‘Cloth of Gold,’ while he has a wide field open to 
him if he would revive and exalt to the seventh heaven of 
the rosarian certain neglected varieties once in high 
repute, 

All these enticements were held forth by suggestion to 
the meditative visitor at the Crystal Palace. The 
splendours of the H.Ps. might make one forget for a 
while how many worthies of the class were absent or but 
sparsely shown, and how many of those exhibited possess 
little or no scent. Other flowers may be, as the poet 
has it, ‘smell-less yet most quaint,’ but for us a scentless 
rose is no rose. We speak of the blind, yet have no 
word to express the tasteless person or him who cannot 
smell.’ Is it that defects in these senses are so common 
as to need no definitive term? The total or partial 
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lack of this exquisite quality in so many modern roses 
is, of course, not wholly to be ascribed to indiffer- 
ence or to the rage for brilliant colour and mere 
bulk. Hybridisers know how volatile and hard to 
retain is the rose-scent. Lord Penzance remarks of 
his experiments with the different families of briars 
that he scarcely expected that his seedlings should 
prove as fragrant as the sweetbriar. Happily, he 
was completely successful in this desirable matter. It 
is among the old roses, and among the older in date of 
H.Ps. and Teas, that we find the rose-scent at its finest 
development. After centuries of culture the old ‘ Cabbage’ 
rose retains its unmatched sweetness. In Teas, ‘ Goubault’ 
is still what it was half a century ago, a rose incomparable 
for subtlety and distinction of odour. Among H.Ps., 
‘Charles Lefebvre’ holds a similar position; yet this 
magnificent rose was nowhere at the Crystal Palace. 
Fashion in these matters is as capricious as in others. 
Mr. B. R. Cant of Colchester, who gained the first prize for 
seventy-two distinct roses with a superb collection, was 
awarded the ‘ best bloom ’ prize for ‘Her Majesty,’ a rose 
that was greatly favoured by exhibitors. A similar best 
bloom honour in the Teas division was bestowea upon 
‘Comtesse de Nadaillac,’ a rose that mightily prevailed 
throughout the show, just as in previous years ‘ Catharine 
Mermet, ‘ The Bride,’ or ‘ Niphetos’ have conquered. Thus 
in the competition for any yellow rose, ‘Maréchal Neil’ 
excepted, Messrs. Prince took first prize, and Mr. Mattock 
second prize with ‘Comtesse de Nadaillac,’ while Messrs. 
Prior of Colchester, and Messrs. Croll of Dundee, showed 
‘Francisca Kriiger’ and ‘ Marie van Houtte’ respectively. 
None of these roses, by the way, is absolutely yellow. But the 
rule as to colour, in these colour competitions, is very liberal. 
The blended tints and delicate gradations of hue in many 
modern tea-roses are not to be described in one or two 
terms, Some are extremely brilliant, if not fantastic. 
‘Ma Capucin,’ for instance, or ‘ L’Idéal,’ defies descrip 
tion and tries the catalog ue-maker’s command of the palette 
to the utmost. It must be owned that many of these 
Teas are extremely bewitching in the opening bud stages. 
Here might be seen an elegant loose petalled fragile rose 
that is like 

Some cloud that rides in state 

Part ruby-like, part candidate. 

And here was another that recalled 

the pretty beam 
\ strawberry makes half-drowned in cream. 
Variety, indeed, is at the command of any rose-grower in 
these days, and there is really no reason why the rose 
show in so many gardens should be restricted or 


monotonous. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


T would seem as if patriotism tended to vary inversely 
with Empire, if the national ardour of Andorrans, 
Monégasques, and Sammarinesi be a criterion. No doubt, 
in their case, immunity from conscription has much to say, 
but the Isle of Man has little beside the doubtful benefit 
of Home Rule, a few musty ceremonies, and a race of tail- 
less cats to distinguish her from her neighbours. And yet, 
to hear a Manxman, his birthright might be the noblest of 
patents of nobility. ‘’Tis Mona,’ he exclaims : 
‘Tis Mona, the lone! where the silver mist gathers, 
Pale shroud whence our wizard-chief watches unseen 
O’er the breezy, the bright, the loved home of my fathers, 
Oh, Mannin, my graih my cree! Mannin veg veen, 


The which sounds sufficiently bombastic for [rishry 
especially when the taint of Home Rule is borne in mind. 
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But that is disclaimed by the successful working of self- 
same Home Rule, and by a legend also. Once upon a 
time the kings of England and Ireland contended for the 
lordship of Man and, after the manner of their day, which 
must have been exceeding long ago, submitted to arbitra- 
tion. Modern geographers have settled the point by sea- 
soundings, which establish Man’s natural dependence upon 
England. Common sense would have suggested inves- 
tigation of native instincts in the matter of rent. 
Memories of Saint Patrick imposed a more striking 
test: snakes and toads were imported and the contend- 
ing kings waited to see whether the creatures would 
live. They did so and thereby bothered the pretensions 
of Irishry for ever. If indeed Man depended from any, it 
was from Anglesey, the original Mona, whose sovereigns 
styled themselves Kings of the Two Monas: Anglesey and 
Man. In those days the islanders were poor but dishonest, 
affording no better than a tin crown for their monarch and 
eking out a precarious livelihood by smuggling and wreck- 
ing. Now the tourist-flood from Liverpool and yet further 
afield has brought other occasions for plunder, and there is 
searce a Swiss or Scottish inn-keeper who can vie with the 
rapacity of his colleagues in Man. On all hands are 
evidences of prosperity from the smiling stretch of Douglas 
Bay to the smiling succession of green and gold homesteads 
on the way to Tynwald Hill. 

But it is for the riches of Man’s memories that we seek 
out her shores on Tynwald Day. In the matter of history 
she realises the historian’s definition of happiness. Beyond 
a gleam of unusual loyalty in the troublous times of the 
Martyr and a controversial incident centring in the 
treachery and execution of Iliam Dhoan or Brown William, 
her pages are unsullied by aught of more than parochial 
interest. It is in her constitution and in the promulgation 
of her laws that she becomes a cynosure and unique. Her 
parliamentary institutions are the oldest in Europe. Before 
1430 the House of Keys was elected by manhood and 
womanhood suffrage ; before 1866 it consisted of life mem- 
bers, whose vacancies were filled up by a kind of limited 
co-optation. Since then a likeness to our own Constitution 
has obtained, with this difference, that the Council plays 
Cabinet as well as Upper House, and that the spiritual 
estate enjoys exceeding preponderance. The point of 
first moment, however, is the annual promulgation on old 
Midsummer Day, the fifth of July, better known to the 
islanders as Tynwald Day, of the year’s legislation from 
Tynwald Hill in the centre of the island. This is the 
last survival of the old Norse open-air parliaments, which 
lingered as the Althing of Iceland at Thingvellir, and 
which gave Dingwall and the Dumfriesshire Tynwald Hill 
their names. Without immemorial traditions it were a 
tedious and uninspiring performance, but to an archio- 
logist or to a praiser of past times it is a loadstone beside 
which even the tourist-terror is well-nigh powerless to 
deter. And the tourist in Man is of the most virulent 
variety— more blatant, more hardened, more odious than 
any of his peers. On Tynwald Day of all days he excels 
himself in offensiveness. The whole island is one vast 
Margate Bank holiday, a Derby Day with the race left 
out 

Yet is it possible, with a propitious temperament, to 
discern silver linings, unexpected charms, compensating 
colours at every stage of the journey. Hustled by an 
uncongenial throng upon a choppy sea, we may rejoice in 
the first glimpses of Douglas through the transfiguring 
haze; in the heat and dust of the parched white road to 
Saint John’s the golden cushag and the promise of gorgeous 
gorse may savour of fairyland; from the disappointment of 
Tynwald itself issue majestic memories of the very long 
ago—all-sufficient atonement. Shaking off much dust 
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from our feet in Douglas, the city of lodging-house keepers 
and glass dancing-saloons, we join the glad throng of 
brakes, and flies, and donkey-carts —every imaginable 
vehicle would seem to have been pressed into the service 
—all bound for Saint John’s. For one who has never gone 
to Epsom by road, this is alone a famous sight. Like the 
Epsom road, it has necessarily suffered much from the 
competition of railways. But it is the same track which 
Manxmen have followed on this same day during countless 
generations. Much in this same way must they have 
regularly indulged in all the fun of the fair. For it is to 
a fair rather than to a political or archeological rite that 
the concourse is chiefly hieing. ‘Throughout the memory of 
Man there has been a Midsummer Fair on Tynwald Day 
round about Tynwald Hill. Though the fair undoubtedly 
emanated from the political ceremony, it is safe to say 
that the latter owes its survival to the superior attractions 
of the former. 

A long eight miles’ drive it is, with scarce a particle of 
shade in this treeless island. The cheapjacks have 
deafened us; carts and carriages, even the Governor's 
state-coach, bumped and jostled us. Nerves, patience, 
comfort are at their lowest ebb. What relief at length to 
reach the goal, even though it be but a sorry hill scarce 
distinguishable for the multitude. It is situated at the 
meeting of four cross roads, seemingly a more suitable 
resting-place for some suicide or other outcast than for 
King Orry, whom Man delighteth to honour. It is formed 
of earth brought from every parish in the island. It is 
but twelve feet in height and eighty in diameter, arranged 
in tiers; an insignificant mound for so distant and difficult 
a goal, for the depository of so many traditions. Upon 
it stand two arm-chairs, with a kind of rude canopy 
clumsily attached to a flagstaff. The pathway up the hill 
is thickly strewn with rushes from the Curragh, provided 
as a feudal due by a neighbouring manor. The greater 
part of the crowd is still occupied with the fair, whose 
blaring instruments, whirligigs, gaudy banners and general 
hubbub outrage the eye and ear, which alike are craving 
for repose. Only the strangers and ‘the quality’ who have 
been choosing out their places where they may best see pro- 
cession and ceremony. ‘The line of soldiers is already hust- 
ling and exclaiming ‘Stand back!’ and making exasperating 
attempts to drill the spectators, though a good hour must 
still elapse before anything will be doing on the Hill. For 
the Governor and Legislature are beginning the day, after 
the good old style,in church. The service lasts the better 
part of an hour, between eleven and noon. As we wait by 
Tynwald Hill, the sound of an occasional psalm is borne 
across to us in rebuking contrast to the turmoil of the 
fair. At length there is a rustle of expectation and a 
demure procession emerges from the building. — First 
come three policemen, walking abreast, then the captains 
and coroners of the parishes, then the clergy in single file, 
then the four high bailiffs, then the members of the Council 
or Upper House, then the Governor's sword-bearer, and 
lastly the Governor and Bishop. The Governor is in Court 
dress. A drawn sword is borne before him point upwards, 
as it was wont to be borne before the kings of old on 
similar occasions. Behind follow the Members of the 
House of Keys in less precise array, hurrying to find places 
on the Hill before the spectators shall close in behind the 
Governor. The band strikes up the National Anthem, the 
soldiers present arms as the Governor makes his way 
delicately up the hill and seats himself, with the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man upon his left, beneath the amateur 
canopy. The High Court of Tynwald is open. 

To begin with, the Court is ‘fenced.’ The which is to 
say, a proclamation is made by the Corner of the Sheading 
of Glanfaba, menacing the direst penalties upon any who 
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should presume to disturb the meeting. No one has ever 
been known to disturb it, though the ‘coroner ’ is rather a 
sheriff than a coroner according to our acceptation of the 
word, and can therefore not be menacing the offices of his 
English namesakes. Then last year’s coroners yield 
up their wands of oftice—clouded canes recalling the 
pastoral scenes of comic operas—and the first Deemster 
swears in the new coroners, meekly kneeling upon 
their knees, Then comes the nominal business of the 
day—the promulgation of the year’s laws. It is part of 
the Constitution that no law comes into force until it has 
thus been promulgated. There are special provisions for 
dispensing with the ceremonial in the case of urgent legis- 
lation, but advantage is rarely taken of them. In old 
times this promulgation was a reality. It was a means— 
and the best-of making new laws known to the people. 
The occasion was also taken for laying grievances before 
the Sovereign. Long after the promulgation had become 
a mere form, it was still the custom to read out new laws 
at full length ; now, however, the titles and side-headings 
are alone read, first by the chief Deemster in English, and 
then by the Coroner of the Sheading of Glanfaba in Manx. 
The words are gabbled unintelligibly--we understand as 
little of the English as of the Manx version -and no one 
makes the least pretence at listening. The affair may be 
but an empty form nowadays, but it is to be regretted that 
some effort should not be made to give life to it, for in its 
present comatose condition the venerable ceremony runs 
grave risk of expiry. 

The final act of the drama consists in the return pro- 
cession to the Church for the purpose of formally register- 
ing the day’s proceedings and transacting a variety of 
local business, in which, according to the reports, the con- 
duct of lunatic asylums plays prominent part. The proceed- 
ings in church are not without their quaint side, the 
Governor sitting at first with the council in the chancel 
and then sending a message to the Keys in the south aisle, 
requesting their attendance in Tynwald. No doubt much 
of the work might be transacted more expeditiously and no 
less advantageously in a vestry or even in a parish council. 
But none will be so churlish as to grudge the children of 
Man the exercise of the picturesque and interesting play- 
thing, which they alone have rescued from the limbo of 
the past. 


FOG AND SMOKE 


UST two hundred and thirty-four years ago, Mr. John 
° Evelyn, F.R.S., a well-known and voluminous writer 
on Botany and Meteorology, sent a curious tract to King 
Charles II., which was accepted, and ordered to be printed 
by His Majesty, on the great smoke nuisance in London. 
It was entitled ‘Fumifugium.’ This scientist was perplexed 
at the continuance of fogs in the City, when he had a 
remedy for their extinction. Accordingly he approached 
His Majesty with his thesis, and had a very favourable 
reception. He had a very hazy idea of the connection 
between fog and smoke, and no wonder; for it is only 
lately that the connection has been fully explained. 

Smoke and fog meant very much the came with Mr. 
Evelyn. We know that without dust-particles there can 
be no fog, and that smoke supplies a vast amount of such 
particles. Therefore, in certain states of the atmosphere, 
the more smoke the more fog. He complained to His 
Majesty that ‘a presumptuous smoake fill’d and infected 
all the places at Whitehall.’ So dense was this fog that 
men could hardly discern each other ‘for the clowd.’ He 
was taken up with the trouble which the fog would 
‘procure to His Sacred Majesty ;’ and his indignation was 
kindled against the bugbear. The fog was a marked 
enemy to the lustre and beauty of the royal grounds. But 
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Mr. Evelyn was most taken up with the health of the 
royal household. ‘Nor must I here forget,’ he writes in 
his dedication of the tract to the King, ‘that illustrious 
and divine Princesse, your Majestie’s only sister, the now 
Dutchesse of Orleans, who, at her highnesse late being 
in the city, did in my hearing, complain of the effects 
of this smoake both to her breast and lungs, whilst 
she was in your Majestie’s palace. I cannot but greatly 
apprehend that your Majesty may be as much offended 
at it.’ 

Mr. Evelyn was in a temper about the backwardness of 
the people to do something to remove the fogs. Yet after 
more than two centuries there is still nothing done. The 
city is as bad with fogs as ever. For days in winter will the 
sun be unseen unless with a pea-soup lustre through the 
dense damp. Buses, cars, and cabs can only move as carts, 
but with the help of lights in mid-day. Shopping is at a 
standstill, the miserable flare of the yellow gas-lamp 
making fogginess more miserable. Trade is for the time 
paralysed, vessels cannot move an inch from their quays, 
trains have to creep along with a caution which does not 
even spare a station-master’s life. 

Not always have we the brighter side of a fog. In 
Edinburgh, early in January, the sun looked uncommonly 
fine and exceptionally coloured through a clean fog on the 
south side. The smoke was at a minimum for a city, and the 
fog was clean. At twelve o'clock the sun was struggling to 
reach its height, and there was a golden clearness about its 
disc at occasional turns. But as the sun began to sink, the 
rays had to pass through the denser fog near the horizon. 
A glorious pink circle appeared in the grey heavens. No 
edging fringed its perfect form. No rays blinded the 
eyesight. But steadily and pleasantly one could admire 
the clear, uncommon splendour, moonlike except in 
colouring. 

Mr. Evelyn was disgusted at the apathy of the peop‘e 
to do anything to remedy the nuisance. He attributed 
the want of spirit to the sordid and accursed avarice of 
some few particular persons. He was vexed that men 
whose very being was Aer should not breathe it freely 
when they might. Yet men of means would walk and 
converse in London, pursued and haunted by ‘ that infernal 
smoake, and the funest accidents which accompany it 
wheresoever they retire.’ 

He deplored with just indignation that that glorious and 
ancient city, ‘which from wood might be rendered brick,’ 
and, like another Rome, from brick might be adorned with 
stone and marble, should wrap her stately head in ‘ clowds 
of smoake, so full of stink and darknesse.’ He was of 
opinion that a method of charring sea-coal (New Castle 
Cole) so as to divest it of its smoke, while leaving it 
serviceable for many purposes, should be made the object 

of a very strict inquiry. And he was right. Forit is now 
known that fog in a town is intensified by much 
smoke. Without dust there could be no fog at all. 
But smoke-dust has a_ particular affinity for water- 
vapour. The sulphur-particle seizes with wondrous 
keenness the moisture in the saturated air, and 
forms a fog-particle. It is now well-known that the 
most active of all surfaces as a fog-producer is burnt 
sulphur. The brilliant flame, as well as the smoky flame, 
isa fog producer. The fogs that densely fill our cities, 
under certain conditions of temperature and vapour- 
pressure, are less bearable than those that veil our hills and 
overhang our rivers. In the country they are white and 
pure, in the towns they are grey or dark with smoke. The 
colour of the sun’s dise as seen through a Highland fog is 
unsullied by impurities, though the rays are rendered 
powerless by the dense clouds which intervene; but in a 
large town it varies from a light pink to a dirty red, accord- 
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ing as it is observed in a comparatively clear part of the 
town or in a very smoky atmosphere. It is the sulphur, 
however, from the consumed coals which is the active 
producer of the city-fogs. The burnt sulphur condenses 
the air in very fine particles, and the quantity of burnt 
sulphur is enormous. Seven and a half millions of tons of 
coals are annually consumed in London. As sulphur forms 1} 
per cent. of the coal, this would give no less than 93,750 
tons of sulphur burned every year in London fires. If we 
consider that on an average twice the quantity of coal is 
there consumed on a winter day that is consumed on a 
summer day, no less than 350 tons of the products of the 
combustion of sulphur are thrown into the London 
atmosphere every winter day. Surely that is sufficiently 
enormous to account for the density of fogs in that city. 

In a_ city, like London or Glasgow, where a great 
river, fed by warm streams of water from gigantic works, 
passes through its centre, fogs can never be entirely 
obliterated, for the dust-particles in the air (up to four 
millions in the cubie inch) will seize with terrible avidity 
the warm vapour rising from the river. That is the main 
reason why fogs cannot there be put down. Smoke is 
being consumed to a great extent, yet we find particles of 
sulphur remaining, which seize the warm vapour and form 
fogs dense enough to check all traffic. Mr. Evelyn groaned 
at the nuisance in the form of ‘smoke ;’ but it seems ever 
likely to remain in the form of ‘ fog,’ unless when a strong 
wind clears the air and dispels the moist impurities. Occa- 
sionally a winter will pass in a large city without distress- 
ing fogs harassing the people, but it is observed that in 
these winters the winds are constant though mild, regular 
though not gusty. What irritated Mr. Evelyn and his 
friends was that outside of London the air was clear, when 
passengers could not walk in safety within the city. 

So vexed was Mr. Evelyn about the contamination, that 
he made it the occasion of all the ‘ cathars, phthisicks, 
coughs, and consumptions in the city,’ which he considered 
more than in the whole world besides. With a touch of 
sarcasm he says that ‘a certain idiosynerasis in the com- 
position of some persons may help them to fatten on the 
polluted aer.’ But on the whole he appeals to common 
sense to testify that those who repair to London, no sooner 
enter it, but they find a universal attraction in their bodies 
‘which are either dryed up or inflam’d; the humours being 
exasperated and made apt to putrifie, their sensories 
and perspiration exceedingly stopp'd, with the loss of 
appetite, as do never quit them without some further 
symptoms of dangerous inconveniency so long as they 
abide in the place.’ So intensely impressed was he with 
this idea that he said: ‘I know a man who came up to 
London and took a great cold, ete., which he could never 
afterwards claw off again.’ 

Mr. Evelyn proposed that by an Act of Parliament, the 
nuisance be removed, enjoining that all breweries, dye 
works, soap and salt boilers, lime-burners and the like be 
removed five or six miles distant from London below the 
river Thames. He considered that when remedying the 
fog by removing these works, a great boon would be con- 
ferred on labour by the employment of many able water- 
men to take back the goods manufactured outside the city. 
And there is no doubt much good is done in this way in 
the purifying of the air. For Mr. Aitken has detected the 
contamination in the air from Glasgow all the distance up 
to Falkirk by the haze in the air alone. 

There is more difficulty in the purification than Mr. 
Evelyn anticipated: yet there was pluck in the old man, 
more than two centuries ago, poiuting out the killing con- 
tamination and suggesting a possible remedy. By the 
removal of the large fog-producing nuisances and by 
improving the plantations in marshy grounds about the 
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city, the air would soon be perfumed by nature’s breath, 
A certain charm, ‘or innocent magick,’ would make a 
trausformation scene like Arabia, which is therefore < styl’d 
the Happy, attracting all with its gums and precious spices,’ 
No longer would the city be like the Grotta del Cane, near 
Naples, breathing poison which kills while it stupefies ; no 
longer would the poor victims imagine that they are 
breathing warmth, when, like the exhalation of the poison- 
tree, the fumes are sapping away their life. But in purer 
air fogs would be less dense, breathing would be easier, 
business would be livelier, life would be happier. Nearly 
two hundred and fifty years have elapsed since Mr. Evelyn 
formally directed the attention of the king to the fogs that 
were ruining London. Since that time the city has 
increased from little more than a village to be the custodian 
of five or six millions of human beings, yet little improve- 
ment has been made in the removal of this fog-nuisance, 
Science seems to theorise too much in these days—there is 
little enthusiasm on the part of municipalities to try expen- 
sive experiments, and the matter still remains almost as it 
was in Mr. Evelyn’s day. Queen Victoria’s drive through 
London would be even more dangerous on a muggy frosty 
day than was Charles II.’s, when science was little known. 
Against such a simple but troublesome and dangerous 
nuisance there is yet all to do. 


IN M’CLOSKY’S KITCHEN 


FFXHREE peasants as the evening fell were stepping 

homewards from the fair. They were pleasant and 
talkative like men who had sold their beasts satisfactorily, 
and had imbibed just as much ‘ Baymish’ (Beamish) ‘ and 
Crawford ’—the porter of the south—as left them in the 
condition described by Lord Tennyson as suitable to 
disciples of Epicurus, that is to say, ‘ friendly-warm, 
affirming each his own philosophy.’ They were friends 
and neighbours, but not equally prosperous, and bore 
external signs and tokens of the different grades which 
they represented in the peasant community. ‘Two were 
well dressed—one in tweed, the other in homespun; the 
third was not well dressed, nor did his face suggest the 
prosperity of his two friends. The man in tweed was big 
and burly, with a loud voice. He was what is called a 
strong farmer, and kept servant-boys. The man in home- 
spun was shrewd and self-contained in appearance, and 
looked what he was, viz.,a snug man, or what in other 
parts would be known as warm. This worthy was one of 
the new  peasant-proprietors—a class who in numbers 
already considerably exceed the landlords. The third was 
a tenant-farmer of the small kind. He, like the first of 
the three, was talkative, but his voice had not the same 
resonance and strength. He was poor and his prospects 
uncertain. 

In the gloaming a light became visible. 

‘Now, boys,’ cried the man in tweed, ‘here are the 
cross-roads, and here we part; but before we part by this 
and by that we'll taste M’Closky’s porter.’ 

All consenting, they entered the little public at the 
cross-roads, the strong farmer ordered the liquor, and they 
made their way into the kitchen which served as the 
drinking-room or inn parlour. Half a dozen neighbours 
were there already, each with his filled or half-filled vessel 
before him. People of this kind in Ireland contemplate 
their liquor for a long time before making away with it. 
The big farmer insisted on treating the company, an offer 
which was accepted by every one with the exception of 
one young man, a handsome young fellow with bright 
black eyes, wearing a coloured flannel shirt without a 
collar, and a white flannel jacket. He was a labourer, but 
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of a bolder and more self-respecting appearance than that 
generally presented by his class, 

After some conversation about the fair and other local 
matters, some one addressing the new arrivals asked what 
was the talk in Ballymohur about ‘Home Rule and the 
Parliamint of our own.’ 

‘A Parliamint of our own,’ cried the big farmer, ‘ Faix 
I’m beginning not to be so much in love with that same 
notion meself. "Twill take a grate dale of time and 
throuble to get it, and may be when it comes the Parlia- 
mint engine won't work same as ‘twas expected, like the 
steam thrashing-yoke that bursted its biler beyont at my 
place ere last year and lamed Biddy Murphy’s son. That 
same Parliamint will be a conthrairy machine, I’m thinking, 
and if it don’t work right and proper all the fat ‘ll be in 
the fire, begor.’ 

On ordinary occasions our burly friend in tweed would 
hesitate to broach such heresy, but to-night he was friendly- 
warm, and would affirm his own philosophy whether the 
company liked it or not. A silence fell upon the little 
assembly at these daring words, and almost every man 
took a slow and wise pull at his porter to gain time and 
put off on some one else the duty of replying. The young 
labourer looked at the speaker, and his black eyes flashed 
angrily. 

‘There'll be hot work there sure enough,’ said one 
peasant, ‘what with the Parnellites, the Anti-Parnellites and 
the Orangemen tearing the gizzards out of wan another.’ 

Toadies flourish everywhere. 
without convictions himself, and was merely toadying the 
strongest farmer of the country side. 

‘But, man alive,’ cried the third of the three who had 
come from the fair, viz., the tenant farmer, ‘ wouldn’t the 
Parliamint for the first job lighten the murdherin’ rints’ 
we have to pay to the landlords, bad cess to them ?’ 

‘Faix no,’ replied the strong farmer, ‘I’m tould that 
sorra a bit less than seven millions a year of the same rints 


The last speaker was 


cross the say to England to Englishmen, mortgagees, and 
I don’t know what, and will the Englishmen give us a 
Parliamint that can make land laws and cut down the rint 
as it plazes? Not likely. Rint should be redooced. I’m 
wid you there. But the Impayrial Parliamint gev us two 
Land Acts, mind ye, alriddy, and mightn’t there be more 
where they came from? The Impayrial Parliamint isn’t 
as black a divil as ’tis painted. Oh, boys, the Parliaraint 
in Dublin is a thremenjous experiment. I’m in dhread of 
it, and that’s truth. What do you say, Con?’ 

This to the second of the three friends, the shrewd- 
looking, self-contained worthy in homespun who had 
purchased his holding under the Ashbourne Act. 

‘Sure what every one says must have some raison in it,’ 
answered the new proprietor, evasively ; ‘ but I’m thinking 
the Parliamint in Dublin will be in want of money to run 
the consarn, and may be there'll be fresh taxes. But if it 
was for the good of the country I wouldn't be agin it.’ 

‘You're a coward, Con Costello,’ cried an angry and 
ringing voice which caused some to start and every one 
to sit up and look animated. The speaker was the young 
labourer with the black eyes, and his outbreak was not 
unlike the bursting of the boiler referred to by the chief 
debater. ‘You know well you’re agin it, though you're 
afraid to say the word. You know that Land Acts 
wouldn’t touch you, being a proparietor ; and because you're 
all right yourself you want to keep snuggling under the 
infernal British Government, because the police and sojers 
keep the country quiet so that you can pick your bone in 
peace. And now that my hand is in,’ he continued, giving 
the table in front of him a tremendous blow with his 
brawny fist, at which all the vessels jumped, ‘ I'll give you 
all a piece of me mind same as Mr. M‘Bride there has 
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done, who’s afraid something may happen his big farm if 
our country gets her own again. I say that ye the farmers 
are bigger traitors than the landlords ever were, for they 
didn’t pretend to be Nationalists and good Irishmen as 
you did. You were all for Home Rule and Ireland a 
Nation as long as Parnell—God rest his noble soul in 
glory—was getting good things for you out of the Irish 
movement, and then ye turned against him and helped 
that d——d Anti crew to kill him, and you've sold the 
country to the Whigs, and whatever ye say or pretend, the 
most of ye, Home Rule you don’t want, only Whig laws 
and Ireland down and yourselves snug. But I promise 
you you'll have to face the music yet as sure as you live; 
and there are true men in Ireland yet who'll make you hop, 
and that the cause that has stood for seven hundred 
years——’ 

‘Gentlemen, bundle out, bundle out, at wanst, every 
mother’s son of ye. "Tis half an hour past time and the 
pathrol’s coming down the road. Nancy, douse the glim. 
Gentlemen, go at yer aise like, without quarrelling or 
talking more than’s convainyant.’ 

So M‘Closky the publican proclaimed curfew and the 
company dissolved and melted away into the night. 

StranpisH O’Grapy. 


A PRIVATE VIEW OF BRITISH ART 


[' the intelligent foreigner—that convenient person. 

age—were to inquire whether we Englishmen loved 
art, he might safely be told that nowhere are more 
pictures to be seen than in London, that our public 
collections are among the finest in the world, and that 
in Bond Street, Piccadilly, and Pall Mall there is a per- 
petual succession of exhibitions all the year round. It 
would be impossible to explain to him what no one 
knows—the ultimate destination and fate of the thousands 
of works that are produced annually ; but for the sake of 
our national credit he would be informed that some of 
our painters become baronets or knights, and many of 
them live in the best parts of Hampstead and Kensing- 
ton. After this he might be left to draw his own 
conclusions. But for ourselves—that is, for those who 
care to consider the subject—what inference is open to 
us? What do we get, as a nation, from this multitude 
of pictures and picture shows beyond amusement for a 
wet afternoon and material for dinner-table conversation ? 
In short, what is the actual position and function of 
modern British art? The doctor we can understand at 
least as well as he understands us; and the lawyer, though 
we do our best to avoid him; and the writer, though we 
subscribe to libraries in order not to buy his books ; and 
so with other professional and commercial men; but the 
artist—can it be that those pictures which in our heart of 
hearts we think so terrible are his only means of sub- 
sistence ? We speak, of course, not of the few eminent 
men but of the rank and file: of Mr. Madder Brown, who 
thinks himself lucky if he is able to show one picture at 
the Academy, two at the Institute, and three in Suffolk 
Street ; and of Mr. Payne Grey, who makes his little one- 
man show in Bond Street pay for delightful tours that 
are far beyond our own modest means. Frankly, we do 
not know either how these gentlemen live, or why; but 
we do know that for some reason or other they not only 
exist but increase exceedingly. Let us take, quite without 
malice, a typical one-man show. The artist has been to 
the sunny South, and has brought back with him about 
a hundred and twenty little drawings of cactuses and 





patches of blue sea. Admission one shilling. There was 
no previous demand for cactuses, but somehow most of 
them are sold, and the artist goes off to Japan, and will 
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have an equally successful show next year of a hundred 
and twenty tea-gardens and jinrickshas. He has, no 
doubt, the sympathetic friend who writes the elegant intro- 
duction in the catalogue; but one sympathetic friend 
cannot be much more effectual than the one proverbial 
swallow, so that the whole affair, and especially its alarming 
fecundity, remains a mystery. 

Or take any of the larger galleries, those that belong to 
recognised societies, with members, associates, and the rest. 
Have they not all of them one besetting sin, the sin of 
absolute sameness year after year? There is the well- 
known dog-and-child picture. One year the dog, a mastiff, 
is much bigger than the child; next year the child is 
twelve months older, and the dog has dwindled to a terrier. 
But the sentiment, such as it is, is always the same, and so 
are the pictures, to all intents and purposes ; and, while 
the artist is doomed to paint dogs and children for the rest 
of his life, the critics kindly assure him that his works 
‘will doubtless be popular as engravings.’ It can hardly 
be necessary to give further proof of our assertion, for it is 
morally certain that we shall see next year the same village 
ale-house with the long clay-pipes and the beer, the same 
cavalier with the venetian wine-glass, the same Georgian 
breakfast-table and mantel-piece, the same pair of silver 
birches, one on each side of the torrent, and the same 
stampeding Highland cattle. It may be asked, what would 
we have in their place? Shall the artist who can paint 
nothing but cavaliers give us his idea of a Highland bull, 
or the Georgian interior be deserted for the glen and the 
birches? By no means, for the result would be not 
versatility but. incompetence. The fact is that, as things 
are, we get very good bulls, birches, and breakfast-tables, 
and the like ; the technical accomplishment of our artists 
being fully equal to such subjects ; and, if the public taste 
is thus easily satisfied, why should we complain that the 
subjects are stale, the sentiment cheap, the humour feeble, 
the imagination grotesque ? Unfortunately, the public that 
buys these pictures does not care, neither does the artist who 
sells them. Both are equally happy, the one in possessing 
taste, the other in gratifying it; and both are equally 
responsible for the barefaced Philistinism of our galleries. 
There has been a revolt, as we all know, on the part of 
those who hold that style is more than subject, and that it 
is the business of the true artist to grapple with what he is 
pleased to call artistic problems, We will not quarrel with 
these hardy spirits, though they remind one rather pain- 
fully of the novelists and dramatists who find ‘problems’ 
in ‘ordinary, vulgar vice; nor would we denounce the 
public for thinking that a tolerably painted coast or river 
scene, however commonplace, is a more pleasing spectacle 
than the cleverest ‘Fog on Clapham Common.’ Yet both 
these pictures urge their appeals in much the same way. One 
says, ‘Buy me; I am fairly good, and fairly cheap; I shall 
always remind you of Devonshire, or Cookham ;’ the other 
says, ‘Buy me; I am becoming the fashion ; I am too dull 
to kill your other pictures, and, when Jones dines with you, 
your superior patronage of art will enable you to point 
me out as “something like a picture.”’ It is, indeed, 
‘ something like a picture ;’ but it is not a picture, for all 
that, for its method and motive are not in reality more 
respectable than those of the recurrent inanities that we 
have already ridiculed. 

But if we have disparaged whole classes of pictures, we 
gladly recognise also the existence of good work, the 
volume of which seems to increase year by year, though 
much of it is hidden and lost in the general mass of inferior 
performances. At the same time, we must clear our 
minds of cant, and confess that the great majority of 
canvases are produced for commercial reasons alone. ‘The 
artist must live, or conceives that it is necessary to do so, 
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and on this hypothesis he must turn his pictures into coin, 
If he pleases to live, he must live to please. In a tropical 
forest, the plants, and trees, and creepers, strangle one 
another in the struggle for light and air. In England, our 
painters do not murder each other; they only sink, with 
more or less nicety of calculation, to the supposed level of 
the public taste. It is only another form of competition, 
when all is said and done; a contest in which success is 
open to all-—except the artist. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


. wr" and fantastical as this play is, all the parts in 

their various modes are well written and give 
the kind of pleasure which the author designed. Fairies 
in his time were much in fashion; common tradition had 
made them familiar, and Spenser’s poems had made them 
great.’ 

Thus the great lexicographer, commenting on .1 Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, a play in some ways quite as 
difficult to stage as the T'wo Gentlemen of Verona, which, 
however, is distinctly inferior to it in sheer poetical 
beauty. For that very reason 4A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, perhaps, is even more difficult to stage, since its 
poetical beauty is its very life; there is no plot to speak of, 
and the characters, except those which are designated 
by low comedy, are wanting in one sense in distinction. 
What, as Johnson said, the author designed, is in this case 
indicated clearly enough by the title of the play. It is a 
dream, a dream of fairyland, of Oberon and Titania, relieved 
by the humours of the weaver Bottom and his compur- 
gators ; and as a dream it should be interpreted. Now all 
the electric wands, and all the gauze cloths, that all the 
theatres of Europe could furnish, will not suffice to give 
any right idea of fairyland, unless they are under the 
control of a man who has himself a true poetic instinct and 
experience in dealing with a Shakespearean play. And 
here, one says with regret, is exactly where Mr. Daly 
is found wanting. Mr. Daly, brilliant and able manager 
as he is, in respect of many plays, has, it must be 
said, entirely failed to comprehend the subtle beauty of 
this marvellous fantasy. In fact it would not be too much 
to say that, with the best intentions, doubtless, in the 
world, he has turned it into a travesty which might pass 
very well as an excellently set pantomime, if all the words 
were left out. 

To take one instance, the appearance of the dainty 
Mustard Seed as a large pantomime dwarf, with practicable 
eyes and mouth, is nothing less than an outrage, and in 
the same spirit Cobweb is made up to represent his or her 
name. Again in the same spirit, Puck has been evidently 
most carefully trained to become a third-rate copy of a 
pantomime sprite, and in order to put a girdle round about 
the earth is whisked off on a travelling seat, preparations 
fer which have been obvious all through the scene, right 
across the stage. At another exit of Puck’s, it seemed 
deplorable that the actress was compelled to twirl and 
twist, harlequin fashion, off at the wings, when it would have 
been quite easy to save her this trouble (again in the panto- 
mime spirit) by means ofa vampire trap. As for the acting, 
Miss Ada Rehan could not be expected to do much more 
than walk gracefully through the part of Helena, persis- 
tently called Helen by too many of the players. Bottom 
the Weaver and his crew were in every part excellently re- 
presented. Mr. Charles Leclerq’s Quince was exceptionally 
good, while Mr. Lewis as the Weaver, displayed a true and 
delicate sense of humour, which ought to make his fame in 
the character, to say the least, equal to that of Phelps. But as 
to the whole production—well, even a dramatic critic must 
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sometimes deliver his soul, and the truth is, that the whole 
production of A Midsummer Night's Dream is very strangely 
‘out of place.’ W. H. P. 


MADAME SANS-GENE 


F all Victorien Sardou’s later works, Madame Sans-Géne 
( is the prettiest, and it ranks for charm, appropriate 
dialogue, and general gracefulness with the author’s finest 
plays—Les pattes de Mouches, for instance, and La famille 
Benoiton. Although based on an historical foundation it 
has none of the clumsy modernness and the Titus Andro- 
nicus sort of barbarism which mars the otherwise clever 
mechanism of La Tosca, Théodora, Gismonda, and 
Cléopatra—we except Patrie, distinctly Sardou’s master- 
piece. Madame Sans-Géne—the ennobled laundress— 
the Duchesse de Dantzic, stands out boldly in Sardou’s 
long gallery of historical waxworks as a possible human 
being. The actress has not to dress the part, so to 
speak, but with her professional touches to make it 
intelligible. Sardou only gave Sarah in Gismonda a 
rather rough-and-tumble marionette to deal with, but 
the Divine One forthwith set to work to make it look 
respectable, if not particularly interesting. She trotted it 
round the stage in rare costume, a Gainsborough hat and 
plumes surmounting a Byzantine peplum blazing with 
Eastern embroideries! She added a languishing pose or 
two and spoke the puppet’s insipid lines in saccharine 
accents peculiar to herself—praises be to the gods, to no 
one else. We admired and applauded her skill. It 
was so wonderful we almost wished it had been 
impossible. Gismonda, in a_ literary sense beneath 
contempt, histrionically conjured up reminiscences of 
Mme. Tussaud and Frankenstein. It is otherwise with 
Madame Sans-Géne. Read the play under the trees ona 
bright summer’s afternoon, and you will enjoy it. See 
it acted even in a stuffy theatre in July, and you will be 
enraptured. Mme. Réjane’s task in giving life to Catherine 
is not a very difficult one. The part acts itself. A fact 
however which does not detract from the exquisite elegance 
and finish of Mme. Réjane’s performance. In the homelier 
scenes of the first Act she is bewitching. There never 
was, except possibly in Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth, a 
cheerier soul than this excellent laundress—a veritable 
French Mrs, Perrybingle, just as true-hearted and 
as sweet and breezy. When in the next Act we 
behold her, through the magic powers of that most 
august of conjurers, Napoleon I., turned into a_ real 
live duchess, she is equally fascinating; and her honest 
indignation at the effrontery of the Emperor's upstart 
sisters is beyond praise. Nothing better has ever been 
seen on any stage. The heart goes with the hands in the 
storm of well-earned applause which greets the close of 
this stirring and very well conceived episode. Then comes 
the great scene with the Emperor, in which she recalls to 
him his happier if less prosperous days ; and the tears stand 
in the eyes of the smiling actress, who imparts throughout a 
divine lesson on the vexed subject as to which is the better 
—snobbery or unaffected kindness. Vulgar Madame de 
Dantzic may be, but by Heaven, sir, what a noble woman, 
what a true great lady, by the grace of God. And when 
the Emperor lifts to his lips the kindly little hand of the ex- 
washerwoman, so true to her husband and to herself, the 
good fairy of the piece, a flutter of genuine sympathy runs 
round the house and possibly many a woman present for 
the time being, at the bottom of her heart, wishes she had 
Catherine’s truthful common sense, her utter disregard for 
social falsehoods and her noble, loving, domestic sincerity. 
The fine dramatist and the great comedienne preach 
jointly their sermon, and well, The best pulpit orator we 
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possess could not do it better. Here and there perhaps 
Mme. Réjane over-acts, especially in the scene in which 
she pretends to be embarrassed with her court train. She 
seems to forget that Catherine has been now Duchess a 
long time, and that she has mingled considerably in a great 
world where manners were taught by Mme. Campan, and 
were not such as they are with us a.p. 1895—as cheap as 
type-writing—‘ 2s 6d. an hour, paper thrown in.’ Still 
even here Mme. Réjane shows she thoroughly understands 
her business, and above all her public, which roars when 
she sticks fast in her war-paint. The Napoleon I. of 
M. Duquesne is a careful performance and a marvellous 
make-up. The late Mr. Jackson—requiescat in ‘pace—was 
not in it with him as a living portrait of the Conqueror of 
Austerlitz and the Pyramids. Heis Napoleon! The rest 
of the company play very well. 

A word @ propos of Mrs. Tree’s Fédora. It has not been 
sufficiently recognised. Many of our contemporaries did 
not even mention it. Taken in hand during a temporary 
indisposition of Mrs, Patrick Campbell, it proved something 
more than a success—a surprise. Mrs. Tree brought to 
bear upon the ro/e certain side-lights neglected by Mrs. 
Campbell. She was much more of the Princess, and was 
quite as interesting and emotional. ‘The audience 
appraised Mrs. Tree at her true value, and were highly 
pleased with her exceptional performance. R. D. 


A DIFFICULTY ABOUT COLOUR MUSIC 


[ has long been known that an intimate relation sub- 
sists between Colour and Sound. To start with they 
are both the result of the vibrations of Matter. Matter 
and Motion being present, a Universe may be constructed ; 
but why the one should ever have existed, and how the 
other came to be communicated to it, remain unanswerable 
questions. At the same time it is agreed that Matter and 
Motion compose the Universe, and, their manifestations 
in Light, Heat, Sound, Colour, and even Form—as seen in 
crystallisations—are all closely connected. In the very 
interesting exhibitions by Mr. A. Wallace Rimington of 
what he describes as the new art of‘ Colour Music,’ the in- 
ventor seems to us to have fallen into an attitude of com- 
placency which is not altogether justified either by facts or 
his results. He has endeavoured (if we understand him 
rightly) to adapt the colours of the solar prism to the scale of 
the ‘ well-tempered ’ pianoforte or organ. Now we know that 
at the red end of the spectrum the vibrations are the least 
rapid. Thus a poker placed in the fire will first become 
‘red hot,’ then ‘white hot.’ If it were practicable to pro- 
cure a sufficiently durable poker and a sufficiently power- 
ful heating apparatus the poker would progressively give 
literally ‘all the colours of the rainbow’ until it became 
‘violet hot,’ or, in other words, had furnished the last 
(violet) colour on the spectral band. Furthermore it has 
been surmised that if our eyes could see them the colours 
would probably repeat themselves in successive octaves. 
Here we have an obvious analogy with the natural har- 
monics of music. But the latter have a tendency to 
wander away out of the key. The following are the natural 
harmonies generated by the note C in the bass clef: 
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theorist who would approximate the scales of light and 
music. Similarly the generator D would land us with an 
eventual C natural, and the generators E, and F with a D 
natural and an E flat respectively that would be most 
embarrassing if they had, as probably they would have, their 
counterpart in the colour scale. For in scientific music 
a compromise is arrived at to which nature is no party, in 
order to make all octaves in tune. That is to say that we, 
as it were, shut our ears to, or refuse to accept, the ultimate 
outcome of a given note after a certain point. 

If a man whirled an iron rod in the air he would 
produce a note of music, so deep, however, that we 
could not appreciate it, though possibly a mammoth 
might. The mammoth would be unable to hear the 
very high notes which we can hear, and we cannot 
hear the still higher notes that birds and insects can 
hear. If by the aid of machinery he caused the 
rod to whirl very rapidly he would at length produce a 
musical note that would be sharper or flatter as the velocity 
was greater or less. If he could whirl the rod much 
faster yet it would become red-hot, white-hot, etc., but it 
would not become red-hot until long after the note C, 
which Mr. Rimington makes to correspond with red on his 
colour organ, had been reached. The fact is that he has 
arbitrarily decided that red is to be the colour of C, no 
matter in what octave, and he does not seem to perceive 
that, even were it the right colour for one particular C, it 
cannot, according to the theory of harmonics above touched 
upon, be the right one for any other C, if the harmonics of 
light (or colour) correspond with those of sound, as seems 
most likely. 

Mr. Rimington designs to give us pure ‘ colour music ’— 
i.e., rhythmical succession and combination of colours 
without the aid of sound; and he did so last week in St. 
James’s Hall in a ‘ composition’ manipulated very cleverly 
on his colour-organ by Mr. Ernest Pitts. As Mr. Rimington 
pithily observed, ‘we have not yet had pictures in which 
there is neither form nor subject, but only pure colour; 
the most advanced impressionism has not carried us thus 
far.’ To this undeniable circumstance, perhaps, should be 
attributed the small effect produced upon us by Mr. Pitts’s 
efforts ; the Colour Composition left us cold. The colour- 
organ when combined with music was strange and some- 
what uncanny, though by no means unpleasing, if rather 
trying to the eyes. Mr. Rimington is evidently thoroughly 
in earnest, and he has produced an instrument of the 
utmost ingenuity. That it will never have any scientific 
value we should be the last to assert, but at present it is 
rather suggestive of a kaleidoscope, ‘in which there is 
neither form nor subject, but only pure colour’; and the 
effect is a little jumpy. 


MAN TO MAN 


(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Lion and Lamb Hotel, Old Skateport, 
12th July, 1895. 
My Dear Percy, 


How often does it not happen that some one 
with whom one has not the slightest acquaintance should 
be the cause of considerable inconvenience. In my case 
that unknown quantity is Mr. St. John Brodrick. Had he 
not carried his famous diminution of salary motion in the 
Commons I should this week have been at Henley for the 
better part of the week and at Lord’s to-day. But, as 
it is, Bluffer and Skateport claim my undivided attention. 
Bluffer has been doing better during the last few days in 
the way of canvassing, the result, I am sure, of the follow- 
ing incident : It appears that, whereas the colours of Mr. 
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Josiah Landgraben, the late member, are light blue and 
those of Lord Gerfalcon dark blue, Mr. Oliver Cribb, the 
Labour candidate, sports green and white. Under these 
circumstances it required considerable ingenuity on our 
part to devise a special badge. Bluffer solved the ques 
tion by boldly proposing to mingle the colours of all his 
rivals into one, and now as a matter of fact a banner 
rivalling that of the Spanish standard floats over the Lion 
and Lamb. Now the first time that we appeared in these 
gorgeously combined hues the favours attracted the atten- 
tion of a Radical shoemaker, an ardent supporter of 
Mr. Landgraben, who, being of Teutonic birth, is enthu- 
siastic on the subject of British industries. Accordingly 
the man of the last attended our next open-air 
meeting as a duly qualified ‘heckler,’ and holding up our 
rather gaudy rosette inquired ‘what this rainbow meant ?’ 
Bluffer was ready for his antagonist, and threw him in the 
twinkling of a star. He said, ‘ Our friend has well described 
our colours as the rainbow. He asks what they mean. 
Let me refer him to the record of the first rainbow. It 
came after the great Deluge. Our rainbow comes after a 
little deluge of Radicalism, but it means the same thing— 
a promise of safety for all.’ Somehow or other the idea 
caught on; the simile was just within compass of the 
understanding of the audience—mostly beach and long- 
shore men. They cheered Bluffer till they could shout no 
longer, and now he is known as ‘Old Noah,’ and his trim 
little yacht the Ark. This is the incident to which I 
allude, and the queer effect which it has had on the mind 
of the lesser but all important voter is quite astonishing. 
‘Are you one of old Noah’s animals?’ is the favourite cry 
among the lads and lasses of Old Skateport At New 
Skateport Lord Gerfalcon is undoubtedly the favourite, a 
fact not to be wondered at considering that Lady Gerfalcon 
drives four-in-hand, sings divinely, and has taken tea with 
the mayoress, who, having begun political life as an under- 
chambermaid at the Blue Boar when his lordship’s father was 
returned for Skateport, has never wavered in her opinions. 
If Lord Gerfalcon be returned he will have to give all the 
credit and some handsome diamonds to his wife. Mr. 
Landgraben is not only a distinguished Nonconformist but 
he waxes very fierce on the subject of Heligoland and is in 
favour of the immediate evacuation of Egypt. On the 
Local Veto question, too, he is very sound being, like 
Mr. Frye, late M.P. for North Kensington, a large share- 
holder in a grocery business, which in numerous towns 
sells wine, beer, and spirits, along with macaroni, cheese, 
and sardines. He is a violent advocate of Home Rule, 
and always drinks Irish whisky in preference to Scotch. 
And yet he gained great influence over the Temperance 
Dissenters by a lecture which he gave, with magic-lantern 
effects, on ‘ Moses striking the rock.’ Cyrus B. Kirk, who 
happened to be present, observed, ‘Guess he left out 
the rye on purpose.” Oliver Cribb will not, I expect, go 
to the poll. It appears that his election expenses were 
guaranteed by some mysterious benefactor of the human 
race ; but Oliver, like the boy with the surname of Twist, 
cried for more, and demanded £200 a year for seven years 
in exchange for his services. Inasmuch as he has declared 
himself in favour of triennial parliaments this is not a slight 
demand. Anyway Oliver is not satisfied. He has not 
thrown up the sponge, but I know that he has made 
overtures to us, and I am morally certain that he has 
done the same to Lord Gerfaleon and Mr. Landgraben. 
Bluffer’s reply to Oliver's guarded letter made reference 
to keelhauling and other unpleasant modes of punishment 
known to those who make a profession of the boundless 
ocean. 

I hear on excellent authority that the Grand Old 
Hermit of Hawarden is disgusted with the ignominious 
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fashion in which Lord Rosebery threw up the sponge. 
He would have gone, as he wanted to when Home Rule 
was defeated, for a dissolution. Strong efforts were made 
to induce Mr. Gladstone to give support to the outgoing 
Ministry in his farewell address to the electors of 
Midlothian, but he resolutely refused. The silly cry of 
‘nepotism’ raised by the Radical papers “anent Lord 
Silisbury and Mr. Chamberlain is the last despairing howl 
of a disappointed faction. I do not remember that any 
such uproar was raised when Mr. W. H. Gladstone was 
placed on the Treasury Bench or when Mr. Herbert under- 
took the business of First Commissioner of Works. And 
assuredly Mr. Gerald Balfour, Lord Selborae, or Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain is equal to either of the Gladstone brothers. 
I see that Mr. Armine Wodehouse is contesting the Isle 
of Wight on strict Home Rule principles. I wonder if he 
proposes to grant self-administration to the Garden of 
England. With some seventy thousand inhabitants it has 
just as much right—if there be any—as has the distressful 
country. The coaling of the Italian Fleet at Portland 
instead of Southampton caused a good deal of surprise. It 
was done by order of the late Government, who supplied 
our guests at contract price, but had to convey about 150 
labourers from Portsmouth to carry out the work. A more 
asinine piece of business has not often been recorded of 
any department. I suppose that Southampton will 
remember the cireumstance on polling-day. Lord London- 
derry is to be made a Duke, so they say. If so he will be 
the second wearer of the strawberry leaves supplied by a 
Conservative Administration from the north of Ireland, 
the Duke of Abercorn being the other, but perhaps Lord 
Londonderry prefers to consider himself a Durham man. 

A disgraceful scene occurred the other day at Basing 
stoke station. A clergyman—I believe an Oxford don— 
entered the refreshment room and requested to be served 
with some soda water. A betting man standing by talking 
to one of the South-Western Railway ticket collectors very 
offensively suggested whisky should be added, and 
repeated the suggestion till at last the exasperated cleric 
asked ‘If there was no one to keep order,’ and called the 
betting man ‘a low fellow.’ Whereupon the man of the 
ring seized a cold sausage and stuffed it down the clergy- 
man’s throat. I understand that complaint was subse- 
quently made at Waterloo station, and that direct denial 
was given to the clergyman’s statement. But inasmuch as 
the betting man has since boasted of his prowess and the 
ticket collector cracked jokes on the subject, there can be 
no doubt but that the affray occurred. I only mention 
this because I know that Sir Charles Scotter and Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond would resent such rowdyism. 

I can't write any more, as three rotten eggs and 
sundry stale cabbages have just entered by my open 
window. In these missiles 1 recognise the propulsion of 
Oliver Cribb. Well he has forced to retreat yours ever, 

Hat (0’ rue Wynp),. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


\NVY is a base passion, is it not? But I confess I do 
44 envy the members of the Omar Khayyam Club, 
who are to hold a symposium to-day at the foot of Box 
Hill, and are to have, moreover, Mr. George Meredith as 
one of the party. If the evening be wet, my envy will 
change to sympathy, for the little valley in which 
Burford Bridge is situated is not the liveliest in the world 
when the rain is coming down and the surrounding foliage 
is saturated with moisture. But if the weather be propi- 
tious the Khayyamites may well revel with a light 
heart, the more especially if they have previously climbed 
the Hill and inhaled the fresh clear air of that delightful 
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bit of Surrey. Mr. Meredith, happy man, will not have 
to go far for his dinner, ’Tis but a stone’s throw from his 
cottage to the inn where the banquet (as I read) is to be 
spread. The case, indeed, is one of the mountain coming 
to Mahomet. The poet-novelist might have declined to 
dine with the Khayyamites in town, but how could he 
refuse to sit at meat with them when they brought the 
feast as well as themselves to his own door ? 

Mr. Henley’s selection of verse, 4 London Garland, 
will be welcome ; but let us hope that he will follow it up 
with another volume, compounded of extracts from the 
more modern bards. Chaucer, and Lydgate, and Surrey, 
and Spenser, and Drayton, and so forth, are ‘ good goods’ ; 
but others not less good in their way remain behind. For 
example, Herrick, with his declaration that London was 
‘fram’d to please all nations, customs, kindreds, languages !’ 
Likewise, Samuel Johnson, and Gay, and Cowper, and even 
Joanna Baillie, and of course, Wordsworth, with that 
graphic seventh book of the Prelude, to say nothing of the 
Westminster Bridge sonnet. And if praise of separate 
thoroughfares and buildings were included there would be 
room for ‘ tit-bits’ by Tennyson, and Clough, and Matthew 
Arnold, and Frederick Locker, and Mr. Austin Dobson. 
And something suitable might be found, too, in Mr. 
Buchanan’s London Poems, and Amy Levy’s London 
Plane Tree, and Miss May Kendall’s little volumes. 
Finally, are there not such things, known to Mr. Henley 
especially well, as London Voluntaries ? 

Your true bookman is always discontented. Give him 
one thing, and he wants another. I am—or shall be— 
grateful to Mr. Russell for the Matthew Arnold letters ; 
but I desire a reprint of Friendship’s Garland, which I 
have not yet been able to pick up at any bookstall. I 
possessed it once, but it took wings and fled. In these 
delightful papers Matthew Arnold was at his wittiest ; and 
though some of his topics are now ‘ancient history,’ still 
his vivacity helps to keep them sweet. There are some 
cruel things in the book, notably the references to 
‘G, A. S.’; nevertheless, this ‘memorial’ of the young 
Arminius is to all Arnoldians exceeding dear. 

Moore’s Epicurean, I gather, will be one of the earliest 
issues in Messrs. Downey’s ‘ Irish Novelists’ Library.’ No 
doubt it ought to find a place there ; but it is not at all an 
inaccessible book. It is in Messrs. Chatto and Windus’s 
list, and has been there for some few years past. I have a 
copy dated 1890; and at the end thereof is the poem, 
‘ Alciphron,’ which Moore wrote on the same subject, but 
did not complete, feeling, as he tells us in his preface, that 
he had come to regard prose as the proper vehicle for the 
story. 

It is natural, perhaps, that when a poet makes and pub- 
lishes a selection from work which has been spread over a 
number of years, he should think of calling the result ‘Old 
and New.’ Mr. Ernest Radford has just done this in the 
case of the volume of verses by him brought out by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. So far as his title is concerned, however, 
Mr. Radford had been anticipated, not so very long ago, 
by Mr. W. H. Pollock, whose book of poems called Old 
and New—‘ aprés tant de jours ’—came out in 1890. 

One ought to try to be accurate, even in little things. 
Last week the Saturday represented poor Walter Savage 
Landor as having written— 


I have warmed both hands at the fire of life, 


whereas what he really did write, of course, was— 


I warmed both hands before the fire of life. 


‘Tis a small matter; yet, in days like these, when so much 

quotation is at second or third hand, it is sometimes worth 

while to check a mis-quotation at the outset of its career. 
The announcement of the death of Mr. Paul Merritt, 
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the playwright, reminds me of a story often told against 
him, It was supposed to illustrate the high value he 
placed upon his literary standing. I think it was when 
Carlyle died that the portly and kindly melodramatist 
remarked, in that piping voice of his, ‘Ah! another gap 
in our ranks !? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TALES FOR THE MARINES 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 12th July, 1895. 

S1rR,—Occasionally the Daily Telegraph returns to its old form ; 
re-creates its youth. It turns on the poetry tap not so often as 
it used, but still the hand of the enchanter is there, and when 
he does let his pen flow the effect is indescribably grand, or 
otherwise. The old original gusher has been down at Ports- 
mouth and the way he has notified the fact is enough, in phrase 
of maritime antiquity, to make a cat laugh. How delightfully 
nautical he is to be sure. Nobody but he would dream of 
the Jicfory all ‘a-taunto, or having ‘her great bilge ’—her 
bilge quotha !—‘ like the ample petticoat of an ancient duchess.’ 
Not only is her bilge—odorous subject !—considered, but 
her anchors are mentioned with high approval, the joke 
here being that she does not possess any, but lies to her 
moorings. And then she is a Sea Cathedral, all a-taunto} 
with a new Coat of paint moreover, and having her man-ropes 
coiled down. We have never read or heard of the art and 
mystery of coiling down a man-rope. The most ancient mariner 
we have been able to consult says it can’t be done, because a 
man-rope is too short. But what is a matter of fact to a prose 
poet? And the inspired gentleman is not content with seeing 
what could not be seen, he aspires to change established naval 
nomenclature. Thus he declares a middle deck and a main 
deck are one and the same thing. Nay, if we read him aright, 
he would fain persuade us a main deck, a middle deck and a 
lower deck are convertible terms, for he says the Victory’s 
Trafalgar sails were laid out on the lower deck, when everybody 
who was there saw them lying on the same deck as the entering 
port which we have already been instructed led to the ‘ main or 
middle’ deck. The barge that carried Nelson’s body is said to lie 
under the quarter-deck. People with prosaic eyes saw it under 
the poop, but the man who could see ‘the Italian standard’ 
flying from the peaks of several ships in Portsmouth harbour 
eould see farther through a brick wall than most folks. And 
the range as well as accuracy of the gent’s knowledge! He 
refers to the act of gallantry which won the port-admiral the 
Victoria Cross at Lucknow, and our wondrous creature says : 
Sir Nowell was then ‘nineteen,’ a ‘midshipman and a 
youngster ;’ but unhappily the Navy Lists tell another story— 
namely, that he was a lieutenant (and had been of that rank 
for nearly two years), while he was at the time not nineteen 
but close on three and twenty. Then, again, we lapse 
into information about decks. No sailor ever knew before 
that the quarter-deck and the waist of a ship are con- 
vertible terms; but has not the old-young man from Peter- 
borough Court told us it is so? therefore that question is 
settled. And inthe details of naval etiquette he is able to 
instruct not only ourselves but also our guests. The launch 
which took the Italian admirals on board the Victory naturally 
carried her own country’s red, white and greenensign. This was 
clearly wrong in the idea of the Fleet-street poet, but he would 
not be so inhospitable as to tell the visitors they had sinned. He 
would just put them right and be done with it, so he told the world 
the launch carried the English ‘ flag at her stern,’ as he conceived 
she ought, and so she ought if it had not been contrary to the 
law and usage of nations to fly at stern or peak any but the 
nation’s own colours. And all the time the prose poet was so 
much occupied in concocting these fairy tales of the sea he was 
forgetting the fine scene of the arrival of the Italian squadron 
from the eastward at Spithead, of which he does not vouchsafe 
to his enthralled readers one single word. And we may be 
thankful thereanent. For if the familiar old Victory can so 
inspire his erring muse, what should we have been treated to 
if he had dared the dangers of the deep as far as Spithead and 
got among the memories of the Royal George and the Mary 
Rose? It must console the poet to know that he has given 
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Portsmouth a heartier laugh than it has enjoyed for long 
enough ; and if the laugh is at him, why so much the louder 
and merrier is it on that very account.—I am, etc., 

VETERAN, 
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REVIEWS 
SIR JAMES STEPHEN 


The Life of Sir James Fitz-James Stephen, Bart, K.C.SJ. A 
Judge of the High Court of Justice. By his brother 
LESLIE STEPHEN. London: Smith Elder. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen has, we think, in this volume reached 
the highest point in theart to which so large a portion of his 
literary energies have been devoted. His subject was an inspi- 
ring one. From whatever point of view, moral or intellectual, Fitz- 
James Stephen be regarded—as journalist, lawyer, or legislator, 
as a leader of speculative opinion, or as a philosophical adminis- 
trator—there can be no doubt that he was among the most strik- 
ing personalities of his day. His extraordinary physical and 
mental power, his unwearying diligence in grappling with 
numerous and diversified tasks, any one of which might have 
satisfied the industry of a lifetime ; his manly and courageous 
temperament ; his absolute indifference to petty and unworthy 
considerations; his freedom from every form of shallowness, 
unreality and cant ; his deep sense of the solemnity of existence 
and sacredness of -duty; the pathos which underlay an 
exterior of stoical self-repression; present a combination 
which, to the student of character, is in the highest degree 
interesting and remarkable. 

Fitz-James Stephen was a striking instance of heredity. 
Every one of his idiosyncrasies, tastes and habits, many of 
his exceptional gifts, may be traced in the lives of earlier 
Stephens, which forma most interesting prelude to the present 
volume. Sir James Stephen, father of the present author and 
his distinguished brother, curiously foreshadowed his son’s 
mental constitution, and literary and speculative proclivities. 
His character presented strange contradictions. A devout and 
reverential adherent of the Clapham sect, he showed in his 
essays on Religious Biography the most comprehensive 
liberality of tone, and the profoundest consciousness of 
the difficulties which beset the path of the religious inquirer. 
Despotic at the Colonial Office, he was the gentlest of 
husbands and fathers, and, in general society, was, Sir 
Henry Taylor said, ‘shy to an extent that you could not 
imagine in any one whose soul had not been pre-existent 
in a wild duck.’ From him Fitz-James Stephen derived 
his power of long protracted intellectual effort (he drew 
the Bill for the abolition of slavery at a single sitting), his 
enjoyment of pedestrianism, his unfailing powers of talk, and 
also a strain of Puritanic seriousness which rendered many 

of the lighter pleasures of life distasteful. Fitz-James himself 
was a child of remarkable precocity, philosophising almost in 
his cradle, and refusing, while still in petticoats, to accept con- 
ventional formulz, or to conform to conventional types. At 
Eton his life was one of isolation and persecution, from which 
King’s College afforded a welcome refuge. Here Fitz-James 
Stephen’s abilities began to be recognised; he made some 
friends, enjoyed the studies of the place, though he discovered 
himself to be ‘the most unteachable of human beings.’ At 
Cambridge he found a congenial circle of friends—Sir Henry 
Maine and Sir William Harcourt among them—-was admitted 
to the mysteries of ‘The Apostles,’ read and argued to his 
heart’s content, but failed to gain a Scholarship, and thereupon 
abandoned the idea of going in for Honours. His progress at 
the Bar was slow; the technicalities and subtleties of Law re- 
pelled him: nor did he, to the end of his career, achieve the 
dexterity, tactand agility of movement which are among the 
essentials of successful advocacy. His reputation was gained 
in certain great ecclesiastical cases, in which his wide research 
and general habit of thought could be brought into play with 
good effect. From the cold welcome of the Bar he turned with 
relief to journalism, and found in it a congenial opportunity of 
urging his favourite opinions, and giving play to the extra- 
ordinary literary resources of which he was year by year 
becoming more and more conscious. Forsome years his lead- 
ing articles were the backbone of the Pa// Mall Gazette ; 
and his contributions to the Sa/urday Review, specimens of 
which have subsequently reached the public in a collected 
form, were among the strongest of the excellent ingredients 
which gave that journal, at the zenith of its success, so important 
an influence on contemporary opinion. His View of the 
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Criminal Law of England published in 1863, was the first of 
a series of masterly attempts—in the form of Digest, Com- 
mentary or Treatise—to place the subject on a philosophic 
basis, to give it a systematic arrangement, and thus to bring it 
within the reach of general intelligence. Unfortunately the 
forces of inertia, indifference and prejudice, the opposition of 
endangered interests, and the hurry of Parliament proved fatal 
tc Stephen’s schemes of codification. Large portions of English 
Law remain in a condition of chaotic confusion and obscurity ; 
but the Digests and Bills of Evidence and Criminal Law pre- 
pared by Fitz-James Stephen have ‘placed the question of the 
possibility of codification beyond dispute, and have, indeed, 
carried the process through its most difficult and laborious 
stage. They are monuments of constructive power to which we 
believe it would be difficult to find a parallel in the legal litera- 
ture of England. 

It was in India that Fitz-James Stephen’s abilities found their 
fullest scope. The country had always impressed him, and 
the work which he found awaiting him was in amount and 
character exactly to histaste. There were conflicting tendencies 
everywhere at work—law and custom, old creeds and new 
interests and wants; the strictness of English courts and the 
impatience of an executive which believed its own discretion 
to be the best of laws; social and religious conservatism on 
the one hand, and a community continually breaking up into 
new forms and combinations on the other. Into this seething 
chaos Fitz-James Stephen advanced with a light heart, a 
courageous step and a resolute determination that the 
work of reducing the whole to order should be carried on 
to a successful close. He was, as he described himself, a 
glutton for work, and he found himself in the midst of officials 
with whom hard work was a religion. Asa loyal Benthamite 
he was a believer in codification, and the necessity of codifica- 
tion was unquestioned. He hated technicalities, and the men 
with whom he had to act were as little inclined to be technical 
as himself. The process of legislation in India is beset by 
none of the difficulties which in England render the passage of 
a Bill into an Act of Parliament so painful and hazardous an 
operation. The ‘Opposition’ consists of friendly critics, 
inspired by no motive but that of making the Bill as 
perfect as may be. Stephen revelled in a congenial task; 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert describes him as a ‘Cyclopean builder, 
hurling together huge blocks of rough-hewn law, some of 
which showed signs of haste, and had to be removed and 
replaced by his successor. We are not in a position to 
impugn Sir Courtenay’s view. It is probable enough that the 
painstaking lawyers, who carried on Sir J. Stephen’s work 
discovered in it inaccuracies and inelegancies : but one signifi- 
cant fact remains. The Evidence Act was unquestionably 
Stephen’s principal legislative achievement. It was original 
in method and arrangement; it dealt with subjects which 
bordered closely on the philosophical—the principles of sound 
experience and the laws of rational belief. It would be difficult, 
we believe, to find another instance in which a subject of so much 
difficulty and importance has been brought into legislative shape 
with so few mishaps and such complete acceptability to those 
who have to make use of its provisions. 

Fitz-James Stephen’s subsequent career was characterised by 
the same indomitable vigour of mind, the same constructive 
activity, the same hankering after moral and metaphysical 
speculation that he had exhibited in his earlier years. He 
returned from India keener than ever on codification, and 
convinced by practical experience alike of its possibility and its 
value. Overtures were made to him for the codification of por- 
tions of the English law, and the scheme was carried some way 
towards completion when the accidents of parliamentary warfare 
brought it toa standstill. He cared now less for periodical 
writing, and devoted himself to works of lasting import- 
ance, amongst others a history of Criminal Law. To this 
period of Stephen’s life belongs also his great friendship with 
Lord Lytton. Another alliance was that of Lord Beacons- 
field, who was greatly impressed by Stephen’s capacities 
for higher interests than those of his profession. ‘It is a 
thousand pities,’ he writes to Lord Lytton, ‘that Stephen is a 
judge. He might have done anything and everything as leader 
of the future Conservative Party.’ Another interesting episode 
was Stephen’s connection with the Metaphysical Society, a club 
which had been formed in 1869 for the purpose of serious discus- 
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sion of the highest topics by eminent men of the most diverse 
schools of thought. Cardinal Manning, W. G. Ward and 
Father Dalgairns were the champions of Catholicism ; Huxley, 
Tyndall and Clifford of scientific agnosticism. The Positivists 
were represented by Mr. F. Harrison. Dr. Martineau, Ruskin, 
Hutton, Mark Pattison and Professor H. Sidgwick were spokes- 
men, each for a distinctive creed. The more thoughtful order of 
statesmen found utterance in Lord Selborne and Mr. Gladstone. 
It was probable enough that discussions between such high 
conflictinz authorities should result in nothing but the confirma- 
tion of each in his own especial belief. There was, in fact, no 
common ground upon which discussion could begin. Some of 
the discussions, however, flowed over into magazine articles, in 
which the distinguished controversialists propounded at length 
the aspect of the topic in dispute on which they were anxious 
to insist. Fitz-James Stephen plunged eagerly into the fight, and 
brought, probably, into inconvenient distinctness the hopeless 
interval which separated the various antagonists from one 
another. He was a thinker of the clearest, hardest order, inca- 
pab'e of the evasions and confusions by which less determined 
natures are wont to escape ‘from an unwelcome conclusion. 
He was, accordingly, an unsparing antagonist, and we gather 
from Mr. Leslie Stephen’s account that some members of the 
Metaphysical Society experienced rougher treatment at his 
hands than the character of the disputants and of the occasion 
might seem to justify. But Stephen was a man of too great 
seriousness, directness and honesty of character to find time 
for the graces and amenities which tend to diminish the fierce- 
ness of the struggle and to obscure the result. His writings 
everywhere bear the same impress of uncompromising honesty 
of thought and unshaken intrepidity in confronting a disagree- 
able conclusion. He often figured as a pessimist, because the 
grounds of popular optimism seemed to him inadequate and 
unsound. Yet there runs through Sir James Stephen’s writings 
a vein of noble calmness and courage. ‘ Despair is the vilest 
of words’ is a theme on which he constantly insists. ‘ Be strong 
and of a good courage’ is his favourite text. No one is likely 
to rise from the perusal of this fascinating volume without 
the conviction, with which his biographer sums up his labours, 
that Fitz-James Stephen was ‘in the emphatic and lofty 
sense of the word,atrue man. In the dark and bewildering 
game of life, he played his part with unfailing courage 
and magnanimity. He was a man, not only in masculine 
vigour of mind and body, but in the masculine strength of 
affection, which was animated and directed to work by strenuous 
moral convictions,’ 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBS 


My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus. By A. F. MUMMERY. 
London: Unwin. 


The exhilarating effects of Alpine air have not usually been 
exhibited in Alpine literature, which as a general rule is more 
depressing than a London fog, even to those who are, or have 
been, Alpine devotees themselves. Therefore with allthe more 
ardour do we welcome Mr. A. F. Mummery’s brilliant record of 
brilliant mountain exploits. Alike in the text and the illustra- 
tions My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus is the best moun- 
taineering book which has appeared since Mr. VW hympet’s 
sensational work on the Matterhorn, now a generation back. 
It is fu'l of hairbreadth adventures which make the pulse beat 
and the nerves tingle as if they were the purely fictitious in- 
ventions of a Dumas or a Stanley Weyman, tempered by a 
restra ned humour which would do no discredit to Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. As for the illustrations we have no hesitation in 
saying that the frontispiece of ‘The Weisshorn piercing 
through the greyness ’—(is not the word ‘through,’ by the way, 
superfluous in a chastened and Alpine style ?)—is one of the 
very best Alpine pictures ever produced. It is a lithograph 
froin a drawing by Mr. Pennell. For anybody who on the way 
down from Zermatt has seen the Weisshorn disclose itself 
above the morning mists—alas it can now be done in a railway 
and, therefore, the present generation is never likely to sce it 
thus—the Weisshorn is the true ideal mountain, and this picture 
shows it at its best. 

Mr. Mummery’s climbing records are those of real climbs. 
The dangers and difficulties of the early Alpers were those of 
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explorers far from their base, and were rather those of finding 
an easy way through untrodden wildernesses: and avoiding 
being caught napping ona mountain at night. The present 
leaders of mountain climbing, at least in the Alps, have to seek 
their difficulties and dangers by finding out backways and 
proving to be accessible, crags and rocks hitherto avoided as im- 
practicable : or by ascending peaks old and new without guides, 
In both these forms of adventure Mr. Mummery is a past 
master. It is difficult to quote passages to show the delights of 
risking your neck on these side-doors, because the difficulty of 
the climb and the interest of the story depend on the clear 
statement of minute detail, which does not admit of succinct 
narration. Perhaps the most interesting of what may be called 
‘legitimate’ Alping with guide and axe, not mere greased- 
pole-swarming without boots, is the account of the conversion 
of the Col du Lion, by the Matterhorn, into a pass ‘as the 
most difficult, circuitous and inconvenient method of getting 
from Zermatt to Breuil’ The expedition was made in 1880 
alone with the guide, Burgener. Mr. Mummery’s usual Swiss 
‘philosopher and friend.’ About three-fourths of the way up 
cutting steps over an ice-slope, the guide’s axe was broken, 
‘Midway in an ice couloir {2000} feet high a single axe alone 
stood between us and utter helplessness. I untied and care- 
fully lashed my axe to the rope and sent it up to Burgener. 
The rope then declined to come back anywhere within my 
reach, and I had the pleasure of ascending the next 80 feet 
without its moral support, and, what was worse, without an 
axe. Rejoining Burgener the broken weapon was made over 
tome. We were now on a level with the top of the projecting 
rocks, and could see that supported by their topmost crag a 
ribbon of snow led upwards. Once on this snow our progress 
would be comparatively easy, though .. . it was lying at the 
very steepest angle consistent with remaining at rest. The 
difficulty was to reach it... . To cross to the snow involved 
the passage of an almost perpendicular wall, thickly glazed 
with ice. This traverse of 15 feet or more looked scarcely pos- 
sible. . . . The ice was too thin to allow steps of such depth to 
be cut as would enable us to change our feet inthem. Burgener 
therefore adopted the expedient of cutting a continuous ledge, 
along which, by the aid of handholds cut in the ice above, 
one could just manage to shuffle. This involved an extra- 
ordinary amount of labour. One hand had always to be 
clinging to the hold above, while the other wielded the axe. 
Before the traverse was half completed Burgener had to retreat, 
both to rest and to rub some warmth and feeling into his left 
hand, chilled by constantly clinging to the ice. After a short 
halt, he returned to the attack; another five minutes again 
forced him to reccil, and with a melancholy air he showed me his 
right wrist, badly swollen with the strain of one-handed step- 
cutting. Happily the shelf was nearly completed, and advan- 
cing once more he was able to reach the snow ribbon with his 
axe. It afforded however no support, being loose and incoherent 
to the core. So the weary cutting had to go on till he could 
set his foot on the treacherously piled mass. Very cautiously 
he tried to tread it down and then slowly swung his whole 
weight upon it. Needless to say, I eagerly watched the be- 
haviour of the snow. If it slithered away bodily, as it seemed 
much inclined to do, nothing could prevent our making a short 
and rapid descent to the Bergschrund. Happily, though a 
good deal streamed down in incipient avalanches, the core 
stood firm, and a hoarse shout of triumph relieved the pent-up 
feelings of the party.’ 

For those who like the crag-climbing, hand and foot business, 
the best paper in the book is that on three ascents of the 
Grépon—the first ascent with guides in 1881, when it was 
regarded as ‘an inaccessible peak’; in 1892, as ‘the most diffi- 
cult climb in the Alps’; and again in 1893, as ‘an easy day for 
a lady,’ with Miss Bristow, whose photograph of one of the 
party ascending the ‘crack’ shows what the modern moun- 
taineer thinks amusing and what the new woman, when not a 
literary woman, can do, The climbing woman also reveals 
herself in Mrs. Mummery, in an account of the climb of the 
Teufelsgrat, really ‘a devil of a place,’ as the name implies, 
which, without disrespect to Mr. Mummery’s pen, be it spoken, 
is perhaps the most agreeable paper in the book, partly because 
the lady has not, like her husband, to break the thread of her 
narrative to enter into unnecessary disquisitions on the right, 
duty and virtue of finding amusement in risking your neck. A 
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lady who can keep her nerve while crossing a place where 
‘whenever one stone gave way those above came sweeping 
down in a perfect avalanche, so exciting Burgener’s fears that 
he kept shrieking, “You kill your man if you not more careful 
are”,’ is an excellent counterblast to the dreadful female pro- 
ducts of Sarah Grand and her tribe, 

And now we must conclude with one word of criticism. We 
get a little tired of the incessant attempts to extract amusement 
out of the ‘swears’ which may be inevitable in actual life, but 
are not even interesting when reproduced on paper. We all 
know that on the stage no joke tells like the word damn. But 
where is the fun in saying that somebody swore. Even Mrs. 
Mummery falls a victim to the superstition and tells us how, on 
an attempt to find a ‘ post-office’ hole in a mountain, ‘ a final 
volley of those unrepeatable words in which the troubled mascu- 
line mind invariably seeks relief acquainted us with the fact 
that the hole was a delusion.’ This sort of thing is really 
beneath the level of the book. We admit, however, one reference 
to it which really is rather amusing. In the Caucasus a Tartar 
porter came down a mountain pass without help of any sort. 
‘Indeed, his references to Shaitan were of as trifling and per- 
functory a sort as is compatible with a sound and unimpaired 
belief in a future state.’ 


THE ARTHURIAN EPIC 


The Arthurian Epic. By S. HUMPHREYS GURTEEN. London 3 
Putnam. 


To the hero-worshipper nothing is more distasteful than for 
any one to cast a doubt on the very existence of his hero. Yet 
we fear we must join issue with Mr. Gurteen at the outset. 
‘To disbelieve, he says, ‘in the historic existence of such a 
person as Arthur simply shows an unhealthy scepticism.’ We 
admit the scepticism, yet crave leave to retain our healthiness. 
The romance of Arthur, most valuable of all his possessions to 
the comparative mythologist, is useless for historical purposes, 
Had we a real authentic biography of him literature had lost 
what history had gained. We prefer, in fact, to err with Sir 
George Cox rather than to shine with Mr. Gurteen in this 
matter, for in no other series of legends is there a more 
manifest recurrence of the old Sun myth, the origin of these 
and all other similar legends. Different ages and countries, 
different clothing, but the groundwork is the same, The 
evolution is varied, but the protoplasm immutable. What is 
King Arthur himself but Sigurd or Perseus? In what differs 
the Sword of Roland from that of Arthur? Durandal, 
Excalibur, Gram and Balmung, in fact the swords of all 
the Hellenic and Teutonic heroes, were forged in the same 
shop, only the smiths were different. Arthur obtains the 
mastery over his no less easily than Teutonic Sigurd or Hellenic 
Theseus. You shall scarcely find a single incident in the 
Arthurian romance with which earlier legends have not 
familiarised you. Arthur was begotten by Uther as Hercules 
by Zeus. Alcmene and Igraine were beguiled by the same 
stratagem. The doom of fate enshrouds Guinevere no less 
than Helen. Her dowry of the Round Table brings with it as 
fatal results to Arthur as the riches of the beautiful Argive 
brought to Menelaus. Merlin’s warning that Guinevere was 
not wholesome to Arthur is but mythology repeating itself. 
The fatal garment which Morgan le Fay sends to Arthur has 
its prototypes in Hellenic mythology, and he narrowly escapes 
the doom of Glauce and Hercules. We could in fact go on for 
hours comparing the Arthurian with other mythologies, but it 
matters not, King Arthur and his knights of the Round Table 
are immortal, a fate they had not attained on their historical 
merits alone. The mind revolts from imagining and depicting the 
peerless knight in the rd/e of a Comes Britannia, a viceroy of the 
Roman Emperor, becoming himself a sort of Imperial usurper 
when the Romans left Britain. We read our Malory and are 
content with Arthur as we find him there, and care not whether 
he be historic or no. But how the legend as printed by Caxton 
in the vigorous language of Sir Thomas Malory was built up, 
this is an important matter, and here Mr. Gurteen, though he 
has not added much to our stock of knowledge, compels our 
attention. Outside the precincts of the rural parish of which 
Mr. Gurteen is rector we had thought it unnecessary 
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that he should have told us in a note who were Paolo and 
Francesca, and what was their fate. We had also thought no 
one required to be reminded that good cheap means a good 
bargain, and that Cheapside was the merchant’s quarter in 
London. To tell us that ‘the Greek rors, the latin poetu, 
the English Zoe?, can all be traced back to a common origin in 
the Greek wotew, I make,’ is well intentioned, but—is not the 
attention supererogatory? But briefly, what is this Arthurian 
romance and how is it built up? Mr. Gurteen, differing some- 
what from Mr. Rhys and Dr. Zimmer, gives it a Welsh rather 
than a Breton origin, and traces it through the three distinctly 
marked versions of the story: (1) The Anglo-Kymric or 
Cambrian, in which Arthur appears as an historic fighting 
man or warrior ; (2) the Franco-Kymric or Breton, where he 
figures as a romantic character, a purely poetic creation based 
perhaps on historic tradition; (3) and the Anglo-Norman or 
English. 

It is only when we reach the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
when the Trouvéres have taken the story into their own hands, 
that we reach the culmination and high-water mark of the 
legend. Arthur has become the knight far excellence, the 
flower of chivalry, the fountain of courtesy, the rival of Charle- 
magne, the hero of Christendom. At this point we attain sure 
ground, and can watch the growth and building of the structure 
as we now see it. This cyclus of romances, so Mr. Gurteen 
presents the case, built up as it was on a tiny germ of history, 
on the bardic poems of Wales and Brittany, on local traditions 
and church chronicles, was nevertheless, in its fully developed 
form, the outgrowth of the political, ecclesiastical and social 
landmarks of the Court of Henry I. of England. Geofirey of 
Monmouth, a Welsh priest, in whose blood ran the blood of 
Kymri, wrote (or translated) the story which formed the 
groundwork of all subsequent romances. Later on comes his 
friend, Walter Map, p:et, theologian, man of the world, and 
spiritual man of genius. He arranged, harmonised, and put a 
Christian soul, a subtle spiritual meaning, into the entire body 
of Arthurian romance. He probably wrote the Latin originals 
of Le Roman du Saint Graal and Le Roman de Merlin. He 
unquestionably was the author of Za Queste del Saint 
Graal, Le Roman de Lancelot du Lac, and Le Roman de la 
Mort Artus. Finally, he created Sir Galahad, the pure and 
spotless knight, to whom was vouchsafed to crown the quest by 
the vision of the Holy Grail itself. He created, in fact, the 
central point of unity round which the whole story revolves, 
and though other Trouvéres, like Robert Wace or Robert de 
Borron, added to the perfection of the Arthurian cyclus, all 
that is artistic and imperishable in it we owe to Map. Thus 
Mr. Gurteen, who will not admit Sir Thomas Malory as one of 
the romancers save by way of courtesy, and treats him in the 
most casual and perfunctory manner. He bids us not forget 
that the Jorte @’ Arthur is not an original work, but simply a 
compilation. So the plagiarist Shakespeare compiled from 
Plutarch. He declares that it is evident to every critical reader 
that it is not an artistic or perfect production. We totally dis- 
sent from Mr. Gurteen. Malory’s art is pre-eminently con- 
spicuous throughout the whole work. If he is imperfect or 
unfinished in any way, he has at least the qualities of his defects. 
For ourselves, we want no finer epic than the J/orte @ Arthur, 
and no finer writer to tell it than Sir Thomas Malory. As 
regards the Tennysonian version, we are entirely in accord 
with Mr. Gurteen. Malory and Tennyson, in fact, may not be 
compared. Malory grasped and gripped the spirit of the old 
romance; Tennyson stroked it and played with it, and let it 
slip through his fingers. He, great poet as he was, and filled 
with fine passages of pure poetry as are the /dy//s of the King, 
displays a woeful unfitness to have undertaken the task at all. 
He has turned the pure and affectionate nymph of the lake into 
the cruel and wanton Vivien. He has metamorphosed King 
Arthur, whose life was saturated in the tragic element, on whom 
from the beginning rested the curse from which he could not 
escape, into a blameless king, a stainless and selfless man, 
which emphatically he was not, The greatest poet of the 
Victorian era has turned the hero of the greatest romance of 
the middle ages into a medizval Prince Albert. For the rest, 
Mr. Gurteen’s book is occupied by special studies of the various 
characters in the legend, and he compares the Tennysonian 
conception with those of Map and the earlier chroniclers. Our 
author has his subject well at his fingers’ ends, and he 
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writes with intense interést in it. And if a man is deeply 
interested in anything, it is the nearest approach to being 
interesting himself. Sometimes it is the same thing. 


FICTION 


. Terminations. By HENRY JAMES. Heinemann. 
. The Burden of a Woman. By RICHARD PRYCE. 
. A Bubble. By S.B. WALFORD. Constable. 

. Every Day's News. By C. E. FRANCIS, Unwin. 
. Recognition: A Mystery of the Coming Colony. By SYDNEY 
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1. Terminations, Mr. Henry James’s last volume, contains 

four stories. Three—‘The Death of the Lion, ‘The Coxon 
Fund,’ and ‘The Middle Years’—appeared originally in Zhe 
Yellow Book. The last, ‘The Altar of the Dead, is reprinted 
from Scribner's. They none of them show their author at his 
best, but if one contrasts them with the mass of contem- 
porary fiction, they appear to considerable advantage. For 
they are emphatically the work of a man who can write. Mr. 
Henry James knows his craft. He has no need to learn from 
any man. Hehas always a certain distinction of style. One may 
not like the occasional ‘ preciousness’ of expression which he 
affects. One may at times consider that he employs an in- 
credible amount of words to tell a very small story. One may 
complain that his plots are slight or rather non-existent for the 
most part, that their evenness of tone occasionally makes for 
monotony, and that his range is not very wide. But when all 
allowances are made for these defects, he still remains 
a master of his art. One may not be altogether in 
sympathy with Mr. Henry James's work; one may prefer 
stronger, more virile subjects in place of this perpetual deal- 
ing with the surface of things; but still, compared with the 
average story of to-day, his work stands apart as something 
finished and adequate, a definite achievement, not a lame or 
halting experiment. Of the stories which make up this volume, 
‘The Death of the Lion’ is probably the best ; ‘The Altar 
of the Dead’ certainly the worst. The former may be still 
remembered by some as almost the solitary redeeming point 
in the first Yellow Book as far as literature was concerned. 
‘The Coxon Fund’ is in some ways rather akin to it in sub- 
ject, but is inferior to it, on the whole, as a story. ‘The 
Middle Years’ begins excellently, but ends unsatisfactorily. 
With Mr. Henry James the manner is everything, the matter 
is usually of little account; and in this story the manner is 
not so successful, the touch is less sure, and the style at 
times fails in lucidity. But Mr. Henry James’s admirers will 
find a good deal to please them in Zerminations. 

2. The hopeful note of this Welsh story is that mother’s love 
and exceptional determination may enable a woman who has 
suffered the special injury to which none but a woman is ex- 
posed to live down unhappy memories and regain the respect 
of her world. The gossips of Maen Gorsedd, led by the kindly 
landlady, Mrs. Pughs, were remarkable in their generosity ; but 
the character of Mary Redwing, who, for her child’s sake, lives 
a pure and hard-working life in the retirement of the mountain 
village, is singularly noble. A sterling character, too, is that 
of Peter Davidson, the Cambrian farmer, who learns by hard 
experience to love the sinner, whose sin he regards with Puri- 
tanic austerity. The prophecy of his more imaginative sister, 
that he will live to forgive a woman, uttered over the body of the 
poor suicide whom his harshness bereft of hope, is fulfilled in a 
fashion the masterly development of which we will not describe 
in detail. Suffice it that the loves of Mary and Peter reach a 
high point of unselfishness, while the coarser but as sterling 
affection of the rude and stormy-hearted Hannah, whose 
triumph over her rival is so tragically short, is not less skilfully 
impressed on us. The author knows how to give local colour 
without too servile a tone of the ‘kailyard, and his peasants, 
like old Mrs. Brecon, and Miss Vaughan with her corpse 
candles and memorial cards, are evidently studies from life. A 
kind of chorus is supplied by Lady Llandrindod, the great 
chatelaine of the neighbourhood, her tame poet, and her female 
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friends, whose treatment of poor Mary’s case is amusingly 
exoteric. 

3. A Bubdle is a charming little book, written quite in Mrs, 
Walford’s best manner. Clara Mauleverer was bored to death 
in Edinburgh, though gaiety of sorts was not denied her. So 
when at a students’ party at a professor’s house shemet a young 
genius, she set to work to cultivate him—her father aiding and 
abetting. They asked him to dinner. They let him come to 
tea. Clara talked to him and smiled at him till the poor young 
man’s head was completely turned, and his heart completely 
captive. Then she went to London, and got engaged to some 
one else. Now it seems that a young genius is all very well in 
Edinburgh, but when he is out-at-elbows he cannot be tolerated 
in town. Besides Clara’s happiness had tardily and partially 
awakened her conscience. So when Dirom the Genius came to 
walk one of the London hospitals and looked for a renewal of 
the old charming intimacy, Miss Mauleverer was at no pains to 
soften to him the knowledge that he was not ‘in her set.’ She 
was rather unhappy about it. The Genius was dropped. Then 
Lord Havering, Clara’s betrothed husband, managed to knock 
down the poor Genius as he was watching a game of polo. 
Finding a note in Clara’s handwriting on the body of the 
sufferer Lord Havering took him home and had him nursed. 
Then there was an explanation and Clara wept, and said how 
extremely sorry she was that such a thing should have occurred 
—referring, of course to Dirom’s love for her, and not to the 
conduct of the polo pony. It is not a cheerful story and Clara 
is not a very nice person, but there are plenty of girls like her, 
and the tale up to this point is extremely natural, and is care- 
fully and pleasantly developed. The things told here are the 
things that happen. The final catastrophe is, to our thinking, 
the one blemish on an excellent piece of work. Dirom goes 
back to Scotland and dies—ostensibly of consumption, but really, 
as Mrs. Walford is careful to indicate, of a broken heart and 
a hopeless passion for a girl he had seen some twenty or thirty 
times in all. And on her wedding-day, too, or thereabouts. 
These are the things that don’s happen. 

4. Every Day’s News would seem to be dictated mainly by 
bitter prejudice against all women who wield the pen—and yet 
there is internal evidence, almost unmistakeable, that its author 
is awoman. Deep detestation of the ‘ writing woman’ breathes 
in every page, and this is inexplicable unless we are content to 
believe that C. E. Francis is distracted by the most virulent 
form of professional jealousy. Some colour is given to this 
supposition by the author’s unconcealed aversion to novels which 
‘reach their tenth or twentieth thousand in no time at all, so to 
speak.’ Fortunately one need not fear this for Every Day's News. 
Gerard Protheroe, an author of genius who has not yet ‘arrived, 
marries Julia, a woman novelist, to sketch whose character- 
C. E, Francis has dipped the pen in gall and wormwood. His 
cousin Cecilia, a tiresome married lady much admired by the 
author, disapproves of the marriage, and presently Gerard burns 
Julia’s manuscript and she goes to America. That is all. And 
yet the book has merit, the style is pleasant, and the character- 
drawing clever if at times malicious. Let C. E. Francis try 
again, and let envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness be 
scrupulously avoided in the next effort. 

5. Tria juncta inuno: a three-volume novel published in one 
volume of impossible length, Recognition is to be credited with 
good intentions, although it is, alas, utterly unreadable. If 
genius were really a question of taking pains, it would bea 
work of genius. We have the every-day talk of a number of 
commonplace people reproduced with commonplace exactness. 
When two officers drink a brandy and soda, we are told exactly 
how they discussed it, how they uncorked the soda, how they 
poured out ‘the spirit,’ and how they remarked that it was 
‘better than a poke in the eye with a burnt stick.’ The 
machinery of composition is laboriously unveiled, as will be seen 
from the following sentence : ‘ Having with these observations 
made the reader acquainted with pretty Milly, we will now 
pursue the thread of the story.’ There is little fault to be found 
with the stilted style apart from its banality and occasional 
vulgarity ; but the use of the historical present is irritating. 
The plot is threadbare. There are two brothers and two half- 
sisters. One of the brothers and one of the half-sisters fall in 
love and become engaged. But the other brother loves the en- 
gaged half-sister, and the other half-sister loves the engaged 
brother. So they put their heads together to create a mis- 
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understanding and are inexplicably successful. The ‘coming 
colony’ is Australia, and there are descriptions fresh from the 
guide-books. 

6. This small paper-bound volume deals with the love of 
Geoffrey Carteret, a young artist, for a mature and stout foreign 
countess. This elderly siren, whose chief attraction for Geoffrey 
seems to lie in her fondness for violets as a personal adornment, 
meets him and steals away his heart at a continental hotel. 
There is nothing at all remarkable in A Fancy Sketch, which is 
harmless eno ugh, although there happens to be a count in the 
back-ground. It is written half in French and half in English— 
both good enough in their way. Geoffrey and the Countess are 
intended, we take it, for ships that pass in the night, but the 
respectable years of the elder craft make the motherly end 
inevitable from the start and we are never at all uneasy. 
Such a tale as this may be written by any young lady during her 
leisure in the Engadine or in Tyrol, but in the majority of cases 
the manuscript fails to 1each the printer’s hands. George 
Rivers has, however, a certain facility in writing, and might do 
fairly well in short magazine stories if she cares to persevere. 

7. ‘The wee widow,’ notwithstanding a storm or two, did 
indeed cruise in quiet, we had almost said dull, waters. That 
courageous young woman and her Cousin Dickie (Dickie is 
a girl) leave the comfortable luxuriant 2co-ton yacht on board 
of which they have been spending the ‘Cowes week,’ and for 
the sake of finding a new sensation go for a cruise on their own 
account in a tiny yacht with the ‘smart crew of one man. We 
cannot pretend to be either intere-ted in or amused by this 
expedition. It is evident that the wee widow was determined to 
make her cruise a peg on which to hang any chance bit of 
historical or legendary information she could collect. She may 
have pleased Dickie or John the boatman, they were easily 
pleased. 


THE MOGHULS 


The Tarikh-i-Rashidi of Mirza Muhammad Haidar. An 
English Version. Edited by N. ELtas, Consul General 
of Khorasan and translated by E. DENISON Ross, 
London : Low. 


It is now forty years since the name of Mirza Haidar was 
brought distinctly before English readers. Erskine, who had 
been in the Indian Civil Service, used it and translated several 
passages in his History of India Under the Moghuls, the first 
two volumes of which, all that ever appeared, were published 
in 1854. Erskine’s manuscripts are in the British Museum. 
Several recent writers on this most interesting subject have 
made use of Erskine’s notes, but Messrs. Elias and Ross are 
to be congratulated on having perceived the desirability of 
publishing the whole of the original boox, the only work dealing 
with the early history of a race and a dynasty which, as things 
have turned out, must be reckoned as the immediate predeces- 
sors of the Empress of India. Mirza Haidar asserts in one 
place that, in his opinion, ‘no one but a Moghul can be 
interested in this history.’ He never foresaw that in the course 
of ages anation would come from beyond the sea and would 
sit down in the seat of the Moghuls, with a dominion as great 
again as theirs and a consequent interest in the history of its 
predecessors. 

The Great Moghul of ordinary history was the famous 
emperor Baber. He was cousin to our author and an author 
himself, and his autobiography is celebrated as a picture not 
only of his life but of the times in which he lived. Mirza 
Haidar wrote in Persian and not in his native Turki, and ‘it is 
for this reason, perhaps, that his style is wanting in the 
simplicity which (it is said) characterises that of Turki writers 
—a simplicity that Baber loved.’ His book may be regarded 
as a history of that branch of the Moghuls who separated 
themselves, about 1321, from the main stem of the Chagatai, 
Which was then the ruling race in Transoxiana. But the con- 
fusion of names and races throughout the whole work has a 
deterrent effect on the reader, who has to remember that the 
Mongols of Mongolia, the Moghuls of Moghulistan, the 
Chagatai of Transoxiana, the Tatars or Tartars of the desert, 
the Turks of Turkestan, the Uighurs and the Dughlat Amirs 
Were all of the same original stock, the head of which, in the 
person of Timur ‘the Tartar’ became emperor of a great 
portion of Hindustan at the end of the fourteenth century, his 
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son, Baber, being reckoned the real founder of a monarchy 
which was not wholly extinct until the time of the mutiny of 1857. 

It is very interesting to take note of the names which occur 
so frequently in the pages of Mirza Haidar. They are mainly 
Arabic and Turkish. The interest in the Turkish names arises 
from their reappearancein Egypt. The Mamluk sultans of the 
Bahry line nearly all had such names as we see in the pages of 
Mirza Haidar. Bugha meansa bull and is very common both 
in central Asia and in Egypt. Mr. Stanley Lane Poole in his 
Art of the Saracens gives a short list of the more important, 
with their meaning. We meet with various purely Turkish or 
Mongolian names among them. LBeybars, Sultan of Egypt in 
1260, and Bursabey, had the same name, which means ‘a 
Panther.’ Altunbugha is the ‘ Golden Bull,’ Kitbugha is the 
‘Lucky Bull,’ and we have a host of hawks. Aksunkur is a 
‘Falcon, Lagin, a ‘ Peregrine.’ But Kalaun is a‘ Duck’ and 
Tulun is the ‘Setting Moon.’ There are many more in Mr. 
Poole’s note, and some of them explain the meanings of names 
in the pages of Mirza Haidar. 

The Mongolian tribes to whom we are intrcduced were 
certainly not people of an outwardly attractive character. An 
Indian medizval poet describes them as having faces like fire 
with eyes so narrow and piercing that they might have bored 
a hole in a brazen vessel. Their faces were set on their bodies 
as if they had noneck. Their cheeks resembled leather bottles. 
Their noses reached across their faces from cheek to cheek and 
so did their mouths. Their moustaches were extravagantly 
long. They looked like demons and the people fled before them 
like chaff. Theirencampments, for they built no towns, though 
the chief had some kind of mud hut as a court-house, were 
filthy hovels of felt, without order, ornament, or regularity. 
They were supported by willow laths, and were grimy and 
greasy. The women could take them down ina short time and 
each went on a camel’s back. Everything was contaminated 
by the vast flocks of sheep. These villages ‘were typical of 
the Moghuls as a race—of a nation devoid of constructive 
instincts, destined only to fallow the land and then make place 
for others.’ It is curious that such a race should have produced 
high-minded gentlemen like the emperor Baber or like his 
cousin, Mirza Haidar. The o!d semi-civilisation of India must 
have acted strongly on their minds, for we meet with no corre- 
sponding signs among the Ottoman Turks, who sprang from 
the same stock. There may have been some amelioration 
of manners among the Tibetans and among the people of 
Khotan. At Kashgar our author saw great tombs of ancient 
kings, but the wonders of nature struck him most. There, in 
the rivers of Yarkand and Khotan jade was to be found, but 
Mirza Haidar was wrong in thinking it was not to be seen in 
any other country. Still more wonderful was the wild camel. 
This animal was re-discovered by an English traveller in 1873. 
A few years later it was seen again by Prejevalski, the Russian 
naturalist, and Mr. Elias has a curious note about it. These 
wild camels have of late been hunted and shot by Mr. Littledale 
to the south and east of Lake Lob. The Tibetan yak is also 
specially named by Mirza Haidar, who calls it the most 
ferocious of savage beasts, a greatly exaggerated description. 
Modern travellers say the Kutas, as it is locally called, is easy 
to stalk. It never charges even when wounded. The full- 
grown animal attains to magnificent dimensions—eighteen and 
sixteen hands at the hump being not uncommon. The horns 
are most formidable, or, rather, would be so if the animal 
thought of using them. The first living specimen was brought 
to England by Warren Hastings and since his time many 
couples have been seen in the Zoological Gardens, where they 
breed freely. The fruit in Kashgar also excited our authon’s 
admiration. The pears were remarkably good and the roses 
almost equal to those of Herat. As to Tibet, Mirza Haidar 
has many notes. He was attracted by the Lamas’ doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. ‘ The soul which has attained to the 
degree of prophecy is no longer subject to death, but has 
eternal life. The being continues until his physical strength is 
quite broken, when his body perishes, and nothing remains but 
his spirituality.’ 

The personal history of Mirza Haidar is like nothing so 
much as a chapter from the Arabian Nights. Alternately 
a fugitive and a trusted Minister, his life is typical of that of 
hundreds or even thousands of the men of his race and time. 
He was born ‘in the midst of strife and adventures.’ His 
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mother, who bore the name of Khub Nigar Khanim, was a 
daughter of Yusuf, Khan of the Moghuls, and her elder sister, 
Kutlugh, married Isan Bugha and became mother of Timur. 
Timur traced his ancestry to Chingiz Khan, and fifteen genera- 
tions off toa lady named Alankua Kurkluk, which means an 
immaculate woman. Kurkluk kad the fortune or misfortune to 
produce a baby, Burunjar Khan, ancestor of Timur. Mirza 
Haidar’s father was a treacherous intriguer and was put to 
death by one of the Moghul chiefs. His son was but a child, 
and was carried off to Bokhara to save his life. When he was 
nine he was further carried off into Badakshan. Hence he was 
summoned to Kabul by the emperor Baber, great grandson of 
Timur, an 1 was installed a member of the emperor’s house- 
hold. The emperor shortly afterwards took the field and Mirza 
Haidar had his first experience of warfare. One of the first 
victims was Shahi, who had put Mirza Haidar’s father to death. 
He next entered the service of a cousin, Said, and at fifteen was 
placed in a responsible situation and served as a soldier for 
nineteen years. In 1531 he was sent to invade Tibet, and we 
have already mentioned his notes on that country. The climate 
was too much for him and his soldiers and in 1534 he returned 
to Ladak, completely defeated. Thence, finding that a new 
Khan at Kashgar was engaged with much assiduity in cutting 
off the heads of Mirza Haidar’s nearest relations, he spent six 
or seven months in an endeavour to reach the imperial army 
then operating against the Persians at Lahore. He was 
welcomed and installed as a kind of civil magistrate and fora 
year lived at Lahore, collecting taxes, suppressing revolts and 
making himself generally useful to the Government. He next 
joined the army of the emperor Humayun, who treated him 
with great honour, calling him ‘ brother, in the Moghul fashion. 
The emperor’s army was defeated at Kanauj, and Mirza Haidar 
went with him on a ‘strategical movement’ to Lahore. After 
this we read of sundry intrigues in Kashmir, and for the next 
eleven years Mirza Haidar was the imperial resident at Srinagar, 
the King being a nonentity. He expresses great admiration of 
the Kashmiri character, their proficiency in the arts and other 
virtues. Eventually, in 1551, he died at Srinagar, being killed 
in a chance riot, according to one account, and, according to 
another, being shot accidentally by one of his own men in a night 
march. There is a marvellous amount of knowledge and learning 
boiled down in Messrs. Elias and Ross’s book. It will prove a 
rich mine for compilers for years to come. There is an excel- 
lent index. 


AFRICAN SPORT AND TRAVEL 


Lion-Hunting in Somali-land. By Captain C. J. MELLIs. 
London : Chapman. 
Actual Africa. By FRANK VINCENT. London: Heinemann. 


A truthful and animated account of lion-hunting and pig- 
sticking is always worth perusal. Captain Mellis has turned 
his expeditions to Somali-land to excellent profit, and his 
unaffected pages need not fear comparison even with the more 
scientific dissertations of Sir Samuel Baker. The ordinary 
reader, after all, has a limited interest in the relative merits of 
bores, bullets and powders. Captain Mellis has chosen to 
dwell rather on his sensations when confronted by a wounded 
lioness, on the joys of pursuing a ‘kinking’ wart-hog, and on 
the humours of camp life. Incidentally he has much to say 
about the wild Somal (this, not ‘ Somalis,’ is the correct plural), 
their insatiable curiosity, their crooning songs, and their inter- 
tribal raids. The slayer of a man is distinguished by an ostrich 
feather in his locks, which, when matrimony seems desirable, 
reach down to the shoulders and are dyed a bright red. Cap- 
tain Mellis’s hunter, Abdullah, showed with pride a huge gash 
on his thigh. ‘And what did you do?’ was the natural question. 
There followed a pantomimic description, and then ‘ He died, 
master, he died,’ in a tone of intense satisfaction. The Somal 
are admirable trackers, and the best can be trusted to stand by 
ata pinch. Thanks to them and his own straight shooting, 
Captain Mellis made some exceptional bags. His largest was 
five lionesses; and on one occasion he followed the spoor of a 
dozen. He had some narrow escapes, particularly when a beast 
charged within eight paces, his right barrel empty, his second 
gun nowhere, and his nerves ‘on the jumps’ after an exhaust- 
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ing ride. His pig-sticking adventures embrace a chase after 
an old sow, which made for his horse six times before he could 
deliver an effective thrust. We have nothing but praise for his 
unpretentious book. 

Mr. Frank Vincent, on the other hand, is rather too prone to 
admire Mr. Frank Vincent. Twenty-five years ago, we are 
informed, he determined to ‘do’ the round world. He has 
covered no less than 355,000 miles ; 7000 by coach, carriage, 
palanquin and hammock, 11,009 by foot, 22,000 by horse, mule, 
camel, elephant or donkey, 50,000 by rail, and 250,000 by steam- 
ship, steamboat, sailing-craft and canoe. His title-page bears 
the significant address of New York, though Mr. Vincent is 
willing to allow that the United States only comes tenth among 
the countries of the world in novelty, variety, and degree of 
interest. He prefers Egypt, India, even Turkestan. England, 
on the contrary, has been unfortunate enough to offend Mr. 
Frank Vincent. He informs us, duly quoting Mr. Labouchere, 
that the Mataele war is one of which, as a nation, we ought to 
be thoroughly ashamed. He waxes furious over our treatment 
of poor little Portugal, conveniently forgetting that Mexico 
suffered a far more violent loss of territory from his fellow 
countrymen. Yet in another part of his book he recommends 
the Portuguese to sell their East African possessions in order 
to develop Angola. The fact is that Mr. Frank Vincent has 
some capacity for description but very little for reflection. His 
remark that ‘ the actual occupation of some of the Portuguese 
possessions has been occasionally interrupted by considerations 
of an economical or political nature,’ forms an absurd under- 
statement of the case. Whole districts of their nominal 
hinterland were left unvisited by a single official for four 
or five hundred years. Their claims existed only on paper 
and therefore they have been cut down to fit realities. Nor 
can we help thinking that page after page of guide-book on 
such hackneyed resorts as Egypt, the Cape and Natal are 
out of place in a volume prepared for the English market. 
Some of Mr. Frank Vincent’s chapters make, nevertheless, 
most interesting reading. His journey across Madagascar 
would repay perusal, even were the French not intent just now 
upon the capture of Antananarivo. He has a good deal to say 
about the badness of the roads, if roads they can be called, and 
the appalling discomforts of the native inns. ‘Flies and 
mosquitoes abound at most seasons. Chickens, dogs, lizards, 
rats, mice, scorpions, and spiders the size of a teacup are also 
regular visitors.’ The population keeps late hours, and its sing- 
ing and chattering penetrates through the flimsy walls. Never- 
theless Mr. Vincent, or rather his bearers, surmounted the rock 
terraces, and arrived at the capital. He gained an interview 
with the Prime Minister, and came away with the impression 
that his reserve force would baffle any political intriguer. The 
town stands on an almost inaccessible hill; but it is unwalled, 
and its cannon, dating from the reign of George I V., appear to be 
useless. Mr. Vincent was impressed by the smartness of the 
royal body-guard, but he rather conveys the idea that the French 
have more to fear from nature than the Hovas. They are, 
nevertheless, of a far superior type to the Sakalatavas, who have 
availed themselves of the Protectorate to pay off old scores. 
On his way to the coast Mr. Vincent visited some gold-mines 
worked by a M. Superbie on a system of impressed labour 
which bears a remarkably close resemblance to slavery. We 
cannot say that his perfunctory description of Mozambique 
makes much addition to knowledge ; but his penetration into 
the interior of Angola was well worth the doing. Even with 
allowance made for his Portuguese sympathies, Mr. Vincent 
has placed on record an administrative persistence and a trading 
energy on the part of the Portuguese in West Africa which 
deserve commendation despite the appalling mismanagement 
of affairs on the East Coast. He noticed, however, at Benguela 
the great frequency of native rum-shops and the noisiness of 
their frequenters. Another expedition of some moment was 
that made by him, in company with the late Major Parminter, 
up the tributaries of the Congo. They ascended the Quanza, 
Kasai, Sankuru and Kuilu, shot hippos and hobnobbed with 
cannibals. His chapter on the Busango tribe shows some insight 
into negro character, and induces us to hope that his forth- 
coming volume on geography and ethnography may be less 
unequal than the present instalment. His illustrations are 
excellent throughout, notably those depicting river views and 
groups of natives. 
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LE ROI SOLEIL 


Louis XIV. and the Zenith of the French Monarchy (Heroes 
of the Nations Series), By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 


London: Putnam. 


English people as a rule know about Louis XIV. and his 
times what they have gleaned from Madame de Sevigné and 
Saint Simon, and have been content to accept Macaulay’s 
estimate as saying the last word on the Grand Monargue. He 
has been the villain of the piece in which William of Orange 
was the hero. In France, on the other hand, he has been 
decried of late as the ruler who made the Great Revolution 
inevitable, and worthy therefore of indiscriminate condemna- 
tion, in spite of the fact that he made France conspicuous and 
gave her a position among European Powers which she has 
since, even at the lowest point of her fortunes, never entirely 
lost. Mr. Hassall’s little book will do something to rehabilitate 
Louis in the eyes of Englishmen at least, and to write it he 
must have assimilated an enormous mass of material. The 
story which he has to tell he has told well, bringing out his 
points both for and against Louis with clearness; but when a 
man undertakes to write an account of an historical personage 
in the guise of a national hero he is bound to make out the 
best case he can for his client. No one should fail to read 
this work who desires to gain an intelligible view of the course 
Louis pursued and the aims he set before him without having 
the time to undertake an exhaustive study of the original 
authorities or even a perusal of Ranke, Déllinger, and the 
French historians who deal with Louis and his times. 

Louis’s policy throughout the long period during which he 
himself held the reins was undoubtedly influenced by the 
experiences of his youth. The rough treatment he met with 
at the hands of the nobles and the Parlement bore fruit. To 
render them powerless in public affairs became his fixed idea, 
and he carried it out with no uncertain hand. He had had 
enough of midnight flittings and nights passed without sleep 
during the period of the struggles of the Fronde, and he deter- 
mined to be master in fact, while he left the conirol of depart- 
ments to Ministers of the middle class, entirely out of sympathy 
with the nobility, and dependent on his favour alone. That he 
was so ably served during the earlier part of his reign was 
perhaps owing as much to good luck as to skill in selection, 
for, after the death of Colbert, we do not find that he took any 
great pains to secure an adequate successor. The great offices of 
State seem to have become almost subject to rights of succes- 
sion, and Louis thought it sufficient to satisfy the doubts of any 
young office-holder to say that he himself would assist him. 
The advantages gained in the disappearance of a factious 
nobility from public affairs was soon balanced by the growth 
of a bureaucracy, which worked well enough in its early stages 
under the eye of a conscientious and able master, but soon 
drifted into that state of stagnation and opposition to progress 
which did so much to bring about the Revolution. What the 
bureaucracy established by Louis became a century later is shown 
in the career of Turgot and the hopeless struggle of that great 
mind to free France in spite of its obstructive action. But in 
its initial stages Louis’s policy enabled him to raise France to 
a position which at first he could hardly have contemplated. 
In spite of the disasters of his later years the France of 1715 
was very different from the France of 1643. It is very easy 
to see the blunders Louis made and the crimes he committed, 
and it is also easy to exaggerate both. He did not scheme to 
set up a despotism in opposition to the will of the nation: all 
the steps he took in that direction were not only acquiesced in, 
they were warmly welcomed by the vast majority of the French 
people, who were sick of the miseries of civil and religious 
dissensions and the oppressions of the nobles. But the nation 
did not at first appreciate the fatal mistake that the king made 
in alienating the nobility from all civil usefulness, while leaving 
them all the vexatious privileges of their class. This and his 
treatment of the Protestants were the fatal errors of his reign, 
but in both the nation was his accomplice. 

The Huguenots were without doubt most unpopular with the 
vast majority of the French, and their fellow subjects by no 
means resented their expulsion. This does not perhaps excuse 
Louis, but in the matter of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes he relied entirely on the advice of his ecclesiastical 
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counsellors, and in matters literary and theological he had nao 
education, and all his life regretted his ignorance. In politics 
and business Mazarin took care that he should be thoroughly 
instructed, and the charge made against him of neglecting 
the young king’s training as a ruler is ludicrously false. 

It is after all by his foreign policy that the great French King 
has been judged by other nations. Germany will never forgive 
the stealing of Strassburg and the ravaging of the Palatinate, 
and neither England nor Holland have ever felt much reason 
to regard him with benevolence ; but France at all events should 
not forget that she owes to him her place in Europe, nor Spain 
that he gave her the chance of renewing her national existence. 
Throughout his reign Louis had one very intelligible policy 
in view, to give France a strong frontier and to guarantee 
her against the attacks of the House of Austria. In carrying 
this out he was completely successful, as a glance at the map of 
France as it was at the beginning and end of his reign will 
demonstrate. In the North-East she gained the strongholds 
which run from Dunkirk to Avesnes, Alsace, the greater part of 
Lorraine and Franche Comté were added, and Spain was ruled 
by a Bourbon. It would be cheap and easy moralising to point 
out that much that was thus gained by force and fraud has been 
lost since, but, if historical justice were impartial, the conquests 
of Peter and Frederick would long since have been torn from 
Russia and the Hohenzollerns. The way in which conquests 
are made is no measure of the certainty of their retention. The 
House of Austria was in the seventeenth century a real menace 
to France and at the end of Louis’s reign she had ceased to be 
so. It seems to us that Mr. Hassall makes out an excellent 
case for Louis with regard to his acceptance of the Spanish 
succession for his grandson. A Prince of the Hapsburg dynasty 
on the Spanish throne would have been in reality a greater 
Menace to Europe than was Philip, and if the wishes of the 
Spanish nation were worthy of any consideration at all, they 
undoubtedly supported: Louis’s action with enthusiasm, It is 
often forgotten how much Spain owed to Louis. At the succes- 
sion of Philip she was in no sense a nation, she was split up into 
provinces each with its local privileges and local patriotism. 
The system of centralisation inaugurated by Louis and carried 
out by Amelot gave her a new lease of life and Louis’s death 
was mourned in Spain far more sincerely than in France. The 
disasters of his later years had sapped his popularity in his own 
country, the insane expenditure at Versailles and the oppressive 
taxation obscured the earlier glories of his career. With all 
this taken into account one can never forget the dignity and 
fortitude with which he bore private sorrow and public disaster. 
The faults of his successors are in no small measure to blame 
for the failure of his home policy. He was himself one of the 
most industrious administrators known to history, yet he found 
time in his younger days to set the tone to Europe, and is not 
to be blamed if his imitators made themselves ridiculous. In 
spite of his errors and egotism he had a kind heart and was 
the most distinguished gentleman of a polite age. 


OLD FRIENDS IN NEW DRESSES 


Castle Rackrent and The Absentee, by MARIA EDGEWORTH ; 
Japhet in Search of a Father, by Captain MARRYAT. 
London: Macmillan. 


Between Miss Edgeworth and Captain Marryat there was 
little in common except that they died within a few months 
of each other. The Irish authoress was born twenty years before 
the sailor-novelist and survived him by abouta year. In Messrs. 
Macmillan’s series of ‘ Illustrated Standard Works, Marryat’s 
Japhet in Search of a Father follows Miss Edgeworth’s Castle 
Rackrent and The Absentee. Japhet in his search went as far 
as Ireland, and had some curious adventures there, but the 
picture of Irish life he gives us isa very slight one compared 
with Miss Edgeworth’s. Mrs. Ritchie, in her interesting intro- 
duction, gives a delightful description of the home of the 
Edgeworths. Edgeworthstown still stands, like Abbotsford, 
not a name only but a reality. The juxtaposition is not 
fanciful: for Sir Walter has linked Miss Edgeworth’s name 
with his in as fine a compliment as one great author ever 
paid to another. ‘Without being so presumptuous as to 
hope to emulate the rich humour, pathetic tenderness, and 
admirable truth which pervades the works of my accomplished 
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friend, I felt that something might be attempted for my own 
country of the same kind as that which Miss Edgeworth so 
fortunately achieved for Ireland.’ So wrote the Wizard of the 
North in the preface to the collected edition of his novels. 
To read Castle Rackrent without disappointment after such a 
commendation is a high tribute to the true merit of Miss 
Edgeworth’s work. But in it you will find all that Sir Walter 
specified—rich humour, pathetic tenderness, and admirable 
truth. No one has given us a better picture of the Irish 
peasant than the historian of Ca:t/e Rackrent, or of the Irish 
landlord, for that matter. Miss Edgeworth, however, in her 
preface, is careful to note that, ‘these are “tales of other 
times”; that the manners depicted in the following pages 
are not those of the present age; the race of the Rackrents 
has long since been extinct in Ireland.” Zhe Adsentee, which 
forms one of the ‘tales of fashionable life,’ is delightful reading. 
The picture of society life in London betrays the same keen and 
admirable wit that are so noticeable in the Irish tales. The 
characters are drawn with ease and certainty ; the dialogues are 
lively and entertaining ; the sarcasm is always good-humoured ; 
the wit always spontaneous. Maria Edgeworth had not the 
relentless pen of Jane Austen, but she had a brighter fancy. 
She reads more modern than the authoress of Pride and Pre- 
judice. Indeed, Miss Edgeworth may be read with as much 
pleasure to-day as she was seventy years ago ; and there seems 
no reason why she should not be as popular. 

In his admirable introduction to Japhet in Search of a Father, 
Mr. David Hannay makes the remark that ‘it isa movela dz 
picaros of merit.” ‘The picturesque novel,’ he goes on to say, 
‘does not require more than action, conducted by brisk puppets, 
to be acceptable to those who have the wisdom to ask no more 
from it than it ought to be expected to give’ Now this is a 
piece of criticism and advice as saneas it is just. Yet stranzely 
enough there is nocriticism and no advice so frequently violated 
and rejected. How many books, it is sad to think, have been 
mercilessly condemned because they are not something or other 
which they never pretended to be. Judged on its merits as a 
picturesque novel, Mr. Hannay pronounces /Jafhet ‘ sufficiently 
good.’ After re-reading the story, we are of opinion that Mr. 
Hannay was needlessly temperate in phrasing his approval. It 
is a very ‘jolly’ story indeed! And although no longer at that 
age when everything of Marryat’s was a pure delight, we 
enjoyed Japhet quite as much as on our first acquaintance many 
years ago. There is no lull in the action ; there is no lack of 
good-humour. The puppets dance vigorously all through and 
never lose our interest. Even when death comes to some we 
are not unnaturally depressed, but take leave of them decently 
and with a light heart. That Mr. Cophagus should have 
received his final coup from a bull seems only just, when we 
consider that it was a bull which ejected him from his profes- 
sion, and made Japhet start in search of his father. Of 
Aramathea Judd we should like to have known more; for, as 
Mr. Hannay says, with her disappears all (and she disappears 
almost as suddeniy as she appea's) that could have dist'n- 
guished Japhet in Search of a Father from a regular picturesque 
novel. 


OLD AND NEW 


In a pretty little volume, nicely printed and gaily bound in 
sage green and gold, ‘A Country Parson’ records Zhe Annals 
ofa Quiet Valley (London: Dent). The valley in question is 
situated in the Lake District, and is typical of its kind. It is 
rapidly changing its character so far as its inhabitants and 
their customs are concerned; ard in truth ‘A Country 
Parson’s’ descriptions appear to apply more closely to the past 
than tothe present. He says of the valley: ‘ The great moun- 
tains still hem it in, but the old fell-folk are gone ; comparative 
strangers have taken their place... . So great has been the 
revolution, that a stranger driving up the mountain road would 
hardly recognise the dale as the one I have described... . 
Such as it is, or was, its people, its traditions, and its home- 
steads—I have tried to set it down.’ The result is a very 
curious piece of work—a species of ‘document’—a bit of 
material for a future history of the English people. It is well 
that the state of rural society here depicted should be photo- 
graphed for us before it has wholly disappeared, not only in 
fact but from memory. The writer has knowledge of his 
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subject and sympathy with it—two things essential to literary 
success. His style is simple, clear, and‘pleasant. The draw- 
ings which accompany the text are somewhat amateurish, and 
yet at the same time fairly graphic ; the full-page ones. are the 
most acceptable. . 

In A Mixed Bag (London: Cox), ‘Red Spinner’ spins 
some cheery little yarns through which an angling savour 
runs as the main strand. They are pleasant to dip into 
and read a bit of, leaving a nice whiff of the out-of-door 
breeze in the nostrils, a brawling of the river on the ear, 
and the lively sense of the tugging fish on the fingers— 
nice little stories for reading over the after-luncheon pipe as 
you lie beside the river. They are told, too, with that complete 
and intimate knowledge of fish and how to catch them that 
makes one read, with certainty of interest and hope of added 
skill, all that we see beneath which is subscribed the pseudonym 
of the Red Spinner. Mr. Senior is a past master of his craft, 
but he is not master of one craft alone. His ‘Circle of the 
Year,’ which forms part of this little book, with hints and 
gossip appropriate for each month, is yet more attractive than 
those earlier stories in which fiction—of the ‘gentle love’ 
motive, for the most part—bears a share. We are glad to find 
that Red Spinner, to whom we owe so many hints for the 
catching of the finer fish, does not despise the pursuit nor the 
skill of him who in all humility watches the float. Altogether 
he must be a very dull and unappreciative follower of the great 
Walton that cannot find some pleasure in this booklet, and a 
very experienced fisherman that cannot extract from it some 
useful hints, for the cheery salt of humour gives the pages 
piquancy, and the love of Nature’s varying aspects puts the 
science in a setting of that floral and open-air beauty that the 
fisherman loves. 

A brilliant chromo-lithograph of ‘Alpine Flowers in the 
Tyrol, executed by the Bibliographisches Institut, Leipzig, 
opens the eleventh and twelfth parts of Kerner’s Natural 
History of Plants (London : Blackie). The professor's years of 
careful observation are skilfully condensed in the chapters on 
Autogamy, o1 the transference of pollen from the stamens to 
the stigmas of the same flower. This self-pollination was 
considered by Linnzus to be the only method of reproduction 
in hermaphrodite flowers; and Darwin going to the other 
extreme concluded that autogamy is avoided in the vegetable 
world. Kerner takes a middle, and more rational course. It 
is true that cross-pollination (more commonly called cross- 
fertilisation, from the effect intended by the process) appears 
to be the primary object aimed at, but it is not true that 
autogamy is avoided. If cross-pollination takes place there is 
naturally no necessity for subsequent autogamy ; but if cross- 
pollination fails, self-pollination assumes an importance of its 
own, and the contrivances which have been observed to bring 
about self-pollination are as numerous as those which favour 
cross-pollination. The process of fertilisation after impreg- 
nation by either method is very ably discussed, with fine 
microscopic drawings. The author lays especial emphasis upon 
the most remarkable property of penetration by the pollen-tube, 
and the ingenious devices for the protection of ripening seeds 
against the ravages of animals, and against unfavourable 
climatic conditions. The startling subject of parthenogenesis, 
or the propagation of plants by any other method than im- 
pregnation is aptly illustrated by the plant, Chara crinita, males 
being unknown where the females are exceedingly plentiful. 
However, with these plants there is no true fruit-formation, the 
reproductive bodies are only brood-bodies, or a special form 
of off-shoot. The fruits are what is called ‘deaf;’ no signs of 
an embryo are to be found within. This, however, is a puzzle 
as yet unanswered. The last part closes with the introduction 
to the History of Species, in which the author gives a clear 
picture of the relations of the protoplasm to the external visible 
form, and the dependence of plant form on soil and climate. 
Seeds of a plant grown in the warm valley, when sown in the 
cold Alpine region, produced plants with peculiar modifications, 
which were also manifested by the descendants of these 
plants, but only as long as they grew in the same place as their 
parents. As soon asthe seeds formed in the Alpine region 
were again sown in the valley beds, the plants raised from 
them immediately resumed the form and colour usual to that 
position. Thus, adaptation to climate and soil does not 
annihilate the real heredity of the plant. 
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